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Events of the Geek. 


—- - 


M. Risor stated on Saturday that “ under the 
accepted direction of the Chief of the French Army the 
two armies are working and fighting according to plan.’’ 
The “Morning Post’”’ suggests that this indicates no 
change in the supreme command, but at any rate 
we may hope, in the future, to see more evidence 
of unity of idea and method. The first results of 
the new régime bear an ambiguous look. Fresnoy has 
been lost and only partly regained, but Craonne and the 
commanding positions on the plateau have been taken 
with a considerable number of prisoners. The successes 
are all on the French front, and there can be no doubt 
as to their importance. Elsewhere there has been. little 
movement. The Allied offensive in France is now hailed 
as Italy’s deliverance as universally as it was before 
prophesied that the enemy intended to deliver a heavy 
blow against the Italian lines. That seems to be the 
first fruit of the British and French attacks. Even the 
German critics are careful to make the possibility of their 
being able to regain the initiative dependent upon the 
possession of adequate reserve, after writing off the loss 
from the Allied attack. And no one seems to be over- 
confident that the reserve has not already been too deeply 
involved in the fighting on the Western front. General 
Maude still seems to be making progress, but the giving 
way of the Russians towards the north is not helpful. 


*% * * 


Towarps the end of last week Sir Douglas Haig 
struck again north of the Scarpe. The front of his 


attack extended from the Vimy-Acheville road to 











Bullecourt, a distance of some thirteen miles, and the 
assault, which was delivered on Thursday, May 3rd, was 
the fourth great battle of the British offensive. The 
Oppy line which lay in advance of the Drocourt-Quéant 
line was the fourth of the original German defensive 
systems. It covered Oppy and Arleux, with an alter- 
native position running to Fresnoy, in case of Arleux 
falling. In such circumstances the Germans could pivot 
on Oppy, and withdraw their right flank. But there 
was no intention to abandon the Oppy-Arleux position 
while it could possibly be held, since the retirement 
eastwards would uncover the southern flank of Lens to 
some extent. But Arleux was taken a fortnight ago, 
and the British were preparing to develop their advan- 
tage in the direction of Fresnoy at the very time the 
Germans were arranging to counter-attack towards 
Arleux. As a consequence, the British anticipated the 
Germans by only a few hours, and were able to catch 
with their artillery the masses of German troops moving 
to the assault. The British objective was the forcing 
of the whole position of which Oppy was the centre. 
* * * 


FREsNoy was captured, Oppy was penetrated, 
and the Guard troops defending it were heavily beaten. 
But a prompt counter-attack regained the position 
before it could be organized. Roeux was able to resist, 
but the garrison suffered heavily. Cherisy had the 
same fate as Oppy. Thus, as a result of Thursday’s 
battle, Fresnoy alone remained in our hands with a few 
hundred prisoners. About Bullecourt a little more 
ground was seized, and the positions on the north were 
improved. The village was placed in a pocket of the 
Australian line. Heavy counter-attacks were delivered 
against Fresnoy on Friday; but they were beaten off 
with loss. The following day the counter-attacks were 
directed against Bullecourt, and they were continued 
on Sunday. But the final result was that the position 
of the Australians about the village was distinctly 
improved, and the Germans had suffered heavy loss. 
The Germans then settled down to bombard Fresnoy 
methodically, and the lot of the troops in the village 
cannot have been enviable. On Tuesday two fresh 
divisions were brought up, and after a further failure 
the ruins of the village were recaptured by the Germans. 
This was the first reverse in the victorious record of the 
Canadians, who had been fighting almost continuously 
since Easter Monday. 

* * * 


THE position lost was, as we have seen, of the utmost 
importance to the enemy. It lay at the point of a 
salient with an open northern flank towards Lens. It 
was open to converging fire, and rested in a shallowsaucer 
of land. If it could be held, sooner or later, the Germans 
must fall back for a considerable distance, and Lens 
would be involved in the retirement. The use of two 
whole divisions for its recapture marks the determina- 
tion of the enemy to retake it. But he lost more men 
than the whole of the British force which abandoned 
the ruins to him. The British, on Wednesday, were 
once again in possession of part of the position, and it 
will probably not be long before it is wholly in our hands 
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as part of a larger success. In view of the abortive 
character of these counter-attacks, it might seem that 
they were a complete futility. But the Germans 
apparently hold that it is worth while to purchase time 
with these divisions. They also rehabilitate the moral 
of soldiers and civilians. But they are bartering all 
chance of regaining the initiative, and it cannot be long 
before the moral of the soldiers shows signs of renewed 
strain. At present, as the German critics say, the posi- 
tion is indecisive. But it cannot be any disturbance to 
us whether we fight the decisive battle on these positions 
or further east. 
* * * 

A BRILLIANT success was won last week-end by the 
French. The offensive of April 16th had left in the hands 
of the enemy two of the strong centres upon which the 
German position from Soissons to the Argonne depends. 
Brimont, the fortified height north-west of Reims, could 
not be taken, and it still stands unreduced. The other 
centre was the knuckle of Craonne plateau, which carries 
Craonne itself. From it the ridge slopes down to the plain 
everywhere, except on the west. Craonne overlooks the 
valley of the Ailette and the plain towards the east as 
well as past the ridge which masks Laon, north of the 
Ailette. On Friday, the French attacked towards 
Craonne, seized the village, and also improved their 
positions towards the east. The following day was spent 
in consolidating the newly gained positions and in beating 
off the repeated and violent counter-attacks. On Sunday, 
our Allies, using Craonne as a pivot, lifted their line over 
the Chemin des Dames, and secured 6,000 prisoners. The 
road which first loomed into contemporary history at the 
first Battle of the Aisne, runs along the crest of the ridge, 
and this is sufficient explanation of the heavy counter- 
attacks. For the possession of the ridge involves the 
whole of the German position in Champagne. If the 
Germans abandon the attempts to recover the ridge and 
fall back, they cannot maintain their line east of Craonne. 
Already it can be overlooked from the west, and the 
retention of the southern bend past Reims must be a 
costly adventure. 

* * * 

On Wednesday the French improved their hold on 
Craonne by pushing their line beyond Chevreux towards 
Corbeny and the Reims-Laon Road. At the same time 
they made progress north-west of Reims. The successes 
of the week have left an additional 9,000 prisoners in the 
hands of our Ally. But this is clearly far from the 
whole of the gain. From sixteen to twenty new divisions 
have been identified in the struggle on the Aisne sector, 
and the German losses will be much heavier now that the 
advantage in observation is no longer theirs. It is too 
much to expect the enemy to fall back at once since the 
readjustment must be drastic when it comes. And he will 
not abandon the chance of utterly destroying Reims until 
he is unable to retain it. The first and immediate import- 
ance of the French gains is therefore the attraction to 
this sector of increased forces, and the imposition of a 
higher rate of wastage on the enemy. And further, 
though the positions upon which he now rests are still 
very strong, they have not the strength of those from 
which he has been driven. The extent of ‘ fluid ’’ line 
is therefore increased by the addition of the Aisne 
sector, the pressure upon the enemy is increased, and it 
is increased not only by the simple addition of the new 
sector. A fresh burden is laid upon him when he is 
already hardly pressed. It is Nivelle’s aim to increase 
this area of strain until somewhere the defence grows 
frayed and snaps. 

. * * 

Tue Russian Provisional Government has just con- 
trived to survive a grave crisis which turned on its aims in 
the war and the methods of its diplomacy. The trouble 
arose from various indications which M. Miliukoff had 
given, that he adhered to his large programme of con- 
quest, and did not hold himself bound by the Provisional 
Government’s Note renouncing all such aims. He had, 
indeed, communicated that Note to the Allied Govern- 
ments, with a covering despatch which reduced it to 
nonsense. This was the last straw, and all Petrograd 
began to demonstrate, while the Workmen’s Council 





suspended for three days the vote on the question whether 
it should support the “ Liberty Loan.” The regiments 
marched out to vital positions in the city, carrying such 
banners as “ Down with Miliukoff,” ‘ Down with annexa- 
tion.’’ The Workers’ Executive Committee stopped these 
military demonstrations, but they caused the greatest 
alarm and excitement, and meetings were held at every 
street corner. Later, when the wild men of Lenin’s party 
got to work, there was even some bloodshed. 


* * ~ 


THE question at issue was eventually threshed out 
in an all-night joint sitting between the Government and 
the Workmen’s Executive. M. Miliukoff defended his 
adherence to the various secret treaties between the old 
régime and the Allies, for the redrawing of the maps of 
Europe and Turkey, and maintained his refusal to pub- 
lish them. These, it seems, are still, for him, the basis 
of Russia’s policy. The Government, as a whole, was, 
however, conciliatory. It offered to draft yet another 
Note, re-affirming the original “ No conquests’’ Note, 
and explaining the objectionable phrases in M. Miliu- 
koff’s covering despatch. This was done, and, as far as 
any document can make it so, the triumph of the No 
Annexation Party is complete. None the less, even after 
this sitting, M. Miliukoff reaffirmed, in an interview 
with an American journalist, his adherence to these 
treaties. The new Note was then laid before the whole 
Workmen’s Council, which consented by a bare majority 
(30 out of 2,500) to pass a vote of confidence in the 
Government. It thereafter sanctioned the “ Liberty 
Loan.” 

* * * 

Tue theory by which the Provisional Government 
submits to the control of the Workmen’s Council as a 
Cabinet submits to Parliament, is not satisfactory. The 
Council, though it made the Revolution, and does 
represent the town workers and the soldiers behind the 
front, cannot speak for the peasants an the middle class. 
The Government, on the other hand, cannot rule in its 
own right. Apart from this diplomatic question, there 
are many other large matters at issue. M. Kerensky, on 
behalf of the Government, has now proposed to the 
Workmen’s Council that it should nominate members to 
join the Cabinet, thus forming a Coalition. It remains to 
be seen if this will commend itself to them. They dread 
office as much as the Young Turks at first did. The only 
satisfactory solution would be the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly. Meanwhile, the Government is 
clearly alarmed, for it has issued a proclamation warning 
the country of the danger of anarchy. 

* * * 


Tue whole political situation in Germany is shrouded 
in mystery. Semi-official writers refer to some early 
auspicious event on which high hopes are based, and the 
context suggests a renewed peace offer. The Chancellor’s 
position seems to be thoroughly undermined, and his 
hesitations have disgusted both Left and Right so com- 
pletely, that his retention of office now seems to depend 
solely on the goodwill of the Emperor. As his successors 
rumor mentions Baron von Steinbaben, a personality 
agreeable to the Junkers, and Count Hertling, formerly a 
Centre leader, and now Premier of Bavaria. A clue to 
his view is furnished by a much-discussed article in his 
organ, the “ Bayrische Staatszeitung,’”’ which dismisses 
the hope of any money indemnity for Germany at the 
settlement, and dwells instead on demands for commercial 
concessions. This has disgusted not only Count Reventlow, 
but even the “ Cologne Gazette ’’ and Bavaria comes near 
sharing in the Prussian war-party the unpopularity of 
Austria. Meanwhile, the.prospect of any real internal 
reform has received a set-back. The details are hard to 
follow, but the proposals for defining the Chancellor’s 
constitutional position adopted by the majority of the 
Reichstag Committee are so inadequate as to draw from 
the Radical “ Berliner Tageblatt ” an article of mingled 
scorn and disappointment. 

* * * 

Tue British Labor Party has followed the narrow 
majority vote of the French Socialists in refusing the 
invitation of the International Bureau to the Stockholm 
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Conference. The origin of the Conference is a little 
obscure, but we understood that it came from the neutral 
States. If so, it cannot be called a mere German 
dodge; for it held out some hope of bring- 
ing the opinion of the peoples of Europe to bear 
unitedly upon its governments. But perhaps a 
modified scheme would have a better chance. The 
neutral Socialists might first’ sit alone, and then 
confer with each group of belligerent Socialists 
separately, and these conferences, if any basis were 
reached, might lead up to a joint sitting and the recon- 
struction of the International. The terms which the 
German Majority Socialists intend to propose have been 
published in Russia. They begin with “the restitution 
of all conquered territories by Germany,” the introduc- 
tion of “ compulsory international arbitration,’’ and the 
restoration of Belgian, Serbian, and Roumanian inde- 
pendence. For Russian Poland they propose a plébiscite 
to settle its destiny freely, and go on to suggest the 
restoration of the Bulgarian districts to Macedonia, with 
a free port on the Adriatic for Serbia. Finally, they 
suggest that “the rectification of the Lorraine frontier ”’ 
could be secured by an amicable understanding. These 
are not bad terms for a starting point: one could hardly 
expect better from any large German party which is not 
convinced, like the Minority Socialists, of the essential 
evil of the war. From this basis (which wants definition 
and extension), a Socialist Conference might well work 
to a draft settlement, and offer it to the world. 


” * * 


Mr. Hvucues has won the General Election in Aus- 
tralia. There will be for the “ Nationalist ’’ Coalition 
a majority of about twenty over Labor in the House 
of Representatives, and five or seven in the Senate. The 
Liberals are, numerically, much the bigger element in 
the combination, and Mr. Hughes does not seem to have 
increased his personal following, though his personality 
dominates the two groups, which are rather allied than 
fused. We do not suppose that the settled issue of con- 
scription can be revived, but the vote undoubtedly means 
a resolve to prosecute the war resolutely. The matter 
for surprise is really that the anti-Hughes minority 
should be so large. 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour is the ouly British statesman since 
Parnell who has addressed either House of the American 
Congress. His appearance in the House of Representa- 
tives last Saturday was a very great occasion, which Mr. 
Wilson underlined by his presence. Mr. Balfour was 
well received from the start, for the “ New Republic ”’ 
thoughtfully unearthed the fine and prophetic statement 
which he made in 1895 on Anglo-American brotherhood, 
at a moment of the critical quarrel about Venezuela. 
His grace and ease of manner have confirmed the good 
impression. The speech, however, was brief and slight 
for the occasion. Its most significant passage was a 
reinforcement of Mr. Wilson’s own point, that peace 
depends on the triumph of democracy. Democratic 
assemblies, he argued, might commit blunders, and even 
crimes, but no democratic body could pursue remorse- 
lessly and steadily, as German militarism did, the aim of 
dominating mankind. 

- * * 


Tue Roumanian Kingdom has been inspired to use 
its own misfortunes as a stepping-stone to better things. 
In an official statement the Government outlines a 
sweeping programme of domestic reform—manhood 
suffrage, proportional representation (which they have 
leisure to study, in spite of the invasion), and, best of 
all, an extension of peasant ownership, by the reduction 
of the big semi-feudal estates, to over 80 per cent. of the 
land. Such promises are not new in the history of the 
close Roumanian ruling caste, and their value depends 
on details. The first link of these reforms came before 
the Russian Revolution. Their motive originally was 
no doubt the discovery that the discontent of the 
peasantry had greatly assisted the German invaders, 
while the knowledge of the backward social condition 
of the Kingdom damped the enthusiasm of the Rou- 





manians of Hungary for the irredentist cause. The 
Revolution in Russia must have hastened and broadened 
the tendency to reform. 


* * * 


Unver the present conditions the public knows 
nothing of a labor trouble until it reaches the acute 
stage, and in consequence it often looks to the outsider 
as if the workmen are striking or threatening to strike 
at the first provocation, when, in truth, they have 
exhausted every other means of securing attention to 
their grievances. The strike in South Lancashire this 
week is an instructive example. In this case the 
Ministry of Munitions had allowed the employers to 
disregard its plain obligations, and the men struck 
because they despaired of inducing the Ministry by 
other means to compel the employers to keep the law. 
The Government do not seem to have learnt the need 
of tact and discretion in dealing with trade unionists 
who have made a signal surrender of their rights. The 
new scheme for releasing men for the Army amounts to 
the breaking of an agreement, and it is obvious that the 
greatest care should have been shown in discussing and 
introducing it. Unfortunately, the Government seem to 
think that once fuli discussion is silenced by methods 
defended as among the necessities of war, there is not 
more, but less, need for sympathy and care. Or is it 
that they think the working classes will put up with 
anything as long as Mr. Hodge is in the Government? 
One day there will be a rude awakening, and it may 
come at a very inconvenient time. 

* * * 


Ar this moment there are two questions at issue, 
on both of which there is a suspicious and sensitive 
opinion in the trade-union world. The first is this 
method for releasing men from the Army; the second, 
the new Munitions Bill. The Government’s argument, 
broadly, is, in the first case, that more men are needed 
for the Army, and, in the second, that by extending 
dilution to commercial industry the productivity of 
industry can be largely increased. They propose, there- 
fore, a new system of substitution and an extension of 
dilution. It is obvious that both proposals touch trade- 
union interests and trade-union sentiment intimately, 
and both of them involve a departure from agreements 
on the part of the Government, and common-sense 
would suggest that the greatest care should be taken 
in proposing the change. As it is, the Government 
prefer to proceed by methods that look peremptory and 
drastic, and it is actually found to be necessary to issue, 
very late in the day, a reassuring exposition of their 
intentions. Is this the way to carry on a great war? 
Mr. Bonar Law’s language in the House of Commons 
can only be read with great concern, for it gives one the 
impression that even now the Government keep their 
faith in the method of threat and dictation. 


” . * 


WE are glad to see that legal opinion by no means 
endorses the judgment of the House of Lords on the 
Zadig case—one of the many decisions which would seem 
to make an end of the conception of judges as interpreters 
of law, and to regard them as mere hands of the Execu- 
tive. The “Law Times’’ formally approves, but the 
“Law Journal "’ insists that the issue was nothing less 
than the suppression of the Great Charter itself on the 
motion of the Executive, and that the House of Lords 
had no right to presume the assent of Parliament to that 
proposition. The judges, it says, “decided against 
themselves ’’ in setting aside the general rule of British 
law and liberty, and their decision was “ fraught with 
danger to the Commonwealth.’’ The “ Solicitors’ 
Journal’’ also declares “full sympathy’’ with Lord 
Shaw’s judgment, and repels Lord Finlay’s suggestion 
that Parliament passed the statute because it felt that 
its powers would be reasonably used. It is more likely, 
thinks the “ Solicitors’ Journal,’’ that it never thought 
they would be applied to “ imprisonment on suspicion.”’ 
So far from meaning to give the Executive a chance to 
confer unlimited power on itself by regulation, it must, 
at least, have meant to reserve the right of trial. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


No student of Irish politics will be surprised to hear 
that South Longford has returned the Sinn Fein candi- 
date, and thateighteen Roman Catholic Bishops and three 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland have signed a joint 
manifesto against any scheme of Irish Government which 
achieves the partition of the country. We imagine that 
both Churches have acted under a common and natural 
impulse. Neither desired a divided administration 
of its affairs; each is concerned for its minority, 
left derelict under a scheme of partition; both, 
we may be sure, have the educational difficulty very 
closely in view. The Roman Communion thinks of its 
northern adherents, the flower of its flock ; the Protestant 
of its dispersed units in the Nationalist South. From 
the outset the Catholic Church opposed partition; and 
its opposition all but wrecked the Belfast Conference. 
Who indeed befriends it? Mr. Redmond caught at a 
temporary severance of Ulster in the hope of saving 
Ireland from anarchy and Sinn Fein. But that is a 
past chapter of Irish politics. Ireland soon showed that 
in the matter of partition she was with Sinn Fein, 
while British Umnionism promptly turned on Mr. 
Redmond, raised the terms of the treaty over his head, 
and by stressing the permanent character of partition as 
a feature of the revised settlement, destroyed his power of 
negotiating it. Ireland was to regain her lost unity only 
through an entirely new Bill, and therefore a fresh 
bargain with Ulster and the House of Lords. To clinch 
the matter, Mr. George hastened to assure the Ulstermen 
that it would be a ‘‘ glaring outrage’’ to call on him to 
execute the scheme of Irish government to which he had 
set his hand. This policy bore abundant fruit. The 
revival] of an intellectually insurgent Nationalism went 
on apace. The doctrine of Sinn Fein spread from shore 
to shore, even receiving, in its more moderate forms, 
adherents from enlightened Unionism in the South. Mr. 
Redmond was presented to his countrymen as a 
recruiting-sergeant for a Government that had gone back 
to coercion. Ulster remained immovable, rejecting all 
compromise, and referring its promoters to the Prime 
Minister's speech as the charter of a divided Ireland. 
Partition was practically killed, but Home Rule seemed 
also to be lost for a generation. 

So it would have been but for the reminder* which 
the adherence of America to this war has just-rung in the 
ears of our statesmanship. So long as America and the 
Dominions exist, no British politician will long be allowed 
Lo forget that Ireland holds the key to Imyx rial politics. 
But now America is something more and nearer to us 
than the detached Colossus on the other side of the 
Atlantic. She has become our partner in Armageddon, 


a decisive factor in our fate and the world’s. And 
America’s interest in Ireland is one of the most power- 
ful strands in her scheme: of world polity. Satisfy 


Ireland, and we retain the American alliance for all 
the essential purposes of liberalism ; leave her outside the 
category of autonomous British nations, and, sooner 


or later, we lose it for al! that it is worth for the war 


and the settlement That is Mr. George’s dilemma 
He can set the gain of Sandy Row against the loss of 


America 


and consider that he has profited by the 
bargain i 


But as he is a practical politician, we imagine 
that, under this new and powerful inducement to good 
sense and consistency, he will return to the position 
he should never have deserted, which is that the con 
tentment of unreconciled Ireland is the major problem, 
and the satisfaction of the fears and reserves of the 
Orangemen the minor one; and that every step of any 
advance to a settlement from 1868 onwards has been 
achieved by putting these two questions in their proper 
relationship. ‘The present state of Ireland is the result 
of eliminating the principles of democracy, the 
idea of justice, and the sense of proportion from the 
handling of it until our statesmauship has arrived at the 


*Conveyed through the medium of the Times 





petty and pessimistic policy of partition. This concep- 
tion must be reversed. . Ulster must be supplied, not with 
excuses for staying out of a united Ireland, but with 
reasons for coming into it. If no truce should be had 
with her mere recalcitrancy, the obsolete pride and 
bigotry which disfigure her in the face of civilization; 
her real difficulties deserve consideration and an attempt 
to remove them. 

Examined in this spirit, the problem is by no means 
as hopeless as it appears. You can, indeed, do nothing 
with the spirit in which the other day a Lord Mayor of 
Belfast declined, at a neutral gathering, to shake hands 
with a Lord Mayor of Dublin. But you can work with 
freedom as soon as Ulster condescends to state her real 
objections to union with Catholic Ireland. They are 
reasons of administration, of religion, ofeconomics. They 
represent in the main a demand for a measure of political 
power corresponding to Ulster’s share in the economic life 
of Ireland, for an efficient local government, and for a 
more or less independent educational system. Now it is 
certain that she will get none of these under partition. 
Neither the farmers nor the industrials of the North have 
anything to gain by separation from the agriculture of the 
South, and they risk a measurable loss. But it is by no 
means so clear that unity is a bar to any one of them. 
There are many devices known to government for giving 
a minority all or more than the power it requires for the 
preservation of its liberties and for the assertion of an 
economic force somewhat in excess of its numerical 
strength. There is proportional representation, whose 
double purpose in an Irish Parliament would be to find a 
place for the Southern Unionists, and to give Ulster (if 
need be) more than the representation to which she is 
strictly entitled. There is the Senate, which can be given 
the power of preventing a discrimination of taxes or laws 
against the interest of Ulster. And there is always the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to whom an 
appeal would properly lie against unjust taxation by the 
Irish Parliament. A more real fear is that of the jobbery 
of religious or political partizanship in the Civil Service. 
There the need is Ireland’s—Catholic no less than Pro- 
testant Ireland’s. Efficiency she will get only through an 
organized Civil Service Commission, passing her servants 
through the test of an equal examination. Nationalism 
could not resist such a reform, and she might be willing 
to couple with it an Ulster veto on any local appointment 
of consequence to which the North-Eastern Counties 
object. Her language and attitude on these questions of 
rights and safeguards have always been generous, and 
there is no reasonable doubt that under such a rule, 
Ulster’s share would be that of an equal, if not a pre- 
dominant, partner. 

But we must go a little deeper than these formalities 
if we would find the true measure of the movement which 
has swept over Ireland. That is for a Constitution 
under which Ireland can raise herself from the poverty 
of her lot and its dependence on Britain. It is a 
commonplace of her reformers that no such leverage 
resides in the Home Rule Act. Their tendency is to 
pass from that Act to a form of government more nearly 
approaching that of the “ autonomous nations’ under the 
British Crown. It is the thing Ireland—Ireland’s trade, 
Ireland’s taxation, Ireland’s forms of economic life— 
that her reformers want to mould, not the name Ireland, 
that our politics play with. Defence she feels to be out of 
her line, and inconsistent with her nearness to the centre 
of the military and naval power of the Empire. It 
seems to us that this is a demand which we cannot resist, 
and on which we must expect an eventual union of 
Irish parties, save for a small corner or two of 
fanaticism. It is suggested that Ireland should settle 
her quarrel at home. There is a method of so 
settling it Why should not this task of evolving 
a Constitution worthier of the name of IMome 
Rule than the present Act be formally assigned to the 
Parliament it sets up? This was the plan which shaped 
the Constitution of South Africa. We would suggest, 
therefore, that we proclaim our intention to carry out 
Home Rule on a broad scheme of political and economic 
freedom Let Ulster be invited to come in, 
subject to the mentioned 


safeguards we have 
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Let the Irish Parliament be summoned without 
further delay, and treated, subject to a _ large 
and powerful representation of Irish Unionism, North 
and South, as a Convention called for the purpose of 
drafting a Constitution for submission to the Imperial 
Parliament. Ulster would have a full share in shaping 
such an instrument, and if her wants remained unsatis- 
fied under it, she would have a further reference to the 
favoring Imperial power. But she could not refuse to 
set her hand toit. And in the act of coming in she would 
recognize how much Ireland was hers to make or to 
mar and she was Ireland’s. 





DIPLOMACY AND REVOLUTION. 


THE grave crisis of last week in Petrograd over the 
definition of Russia’s war-aims has ended in a victory 
for the party of moderation. That may seem to some 
readers an odd description. This “ party of modera- 
tion ’’ consists of the men who made the Revolution. 
They are all Socialists of one shade or another, and 
their method of expressing their opinion included 
formidable demonstrations by workmen and soldiers in 
the streets. They deserve the name for two reasons. In 
the first place, this party, composed, though it is, mainly 
of Orthodox Marxist Socialists, or even of Revolutionary 
Socialists, is in Russia the political “Centre.’’ The 
Liberals and Progressists stand far to its “right.’’ On 
its left are the fanatical and violent “ Majority” 
Social Democrats, with the ex-Professor Lenin at their 
head. This “ moderate’’ Socialist Party is the main 
body of the Russian Revolution. It is moderate in 
another sense, that it stands between the other two 
parties for an honorable general peace against 
extreme readings of Russia’s war-aims. It is certainly 
not for peace at any price, and still less for a treacherous 
separate peace. But it will not allow the war to be 
prolonged by aims of conquest. Down to the Revolu- 
tion, Russia seemed to contradict the general European 
rule, that parties which are advanced in their domestic 
programme are moderate in their foreign policy. The 
only advanced opinions which reached us uncensored 
were those of Professor Miliukoff and the “ Cadets,”’ 
and most of us supposed that he spoke for the main 
body of progressive Russian opinion, at all events in the 
middle classes. His programme is substantially that of 
the brilliant little group of Extremists whose organ in 
our country is “ The New Europe.’’ Ile aims at a crush 
ing victory, no matter at what cost in the protraction of 
the war, and would use that victory to dismember 
Austria, to partition Turkey, to annex Constantinople, to 
destroy the German Colonial Empire, and to impose the 
Paris Economic Programme in its stiffest reading. With 
the knowledge we now possess, it seems doubtful whether 
in this attitude he reflected the opinions of the majority 
even of his own party. Its recent Congress, at all 
events, did not support him. The broad fact seems to 
be that few Russians ever thought much about the 
external aims of the war at all: they looked at the war 
only from one angle, as an upheaval which might some 
how lead to internal freedom. The extreme programme 
of conquest may have been adopted for a time for tactical 
reasons. It helped to keep the Liberals and the Consti 
tutional Conservatives together: it was also a good war 
ery against the proGerman reaction. These tactical 
arguments have disappeared to-day, but M. Milinkofl 
none the less adheres to his maximum cemands. A man 
of great force of intellect and character, he does not yield 
lightly to pressure. His views are patently sincere, the 
fruit of long study and an expert knowledge of the East 
At the other end of the scale of opinion stand Lenin 
and the “ Majority ’’ (no longer a real majority) Social 
Democrats. Are they pacifists who want a separate 
peace at any price? They have just refused to go to 
Stockholm, and Mr. Farbman declares that they stand 
for war at any price—-war against the Russian Pro 
visional Government, war against the Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs for the overthrow of their dynasties, aud 
social revolution all over Europe. They are, in short 
the “ Bvaqgerés of the French Revolutionary tradi 
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tion ; and if in some sense they are against the present 
conduct of this war, that is only because they regard 
its aims as imperialistic rather than revolutionary. 

The causes of the clash between the “ Moderates ”’ of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council on the one hand, 
and M. Miliukoff on the other, have been very clearly 
explained in the telegrams sent out by the former. They 
resented his ultra-diplomatic method of explaining away 
a formula adopted by the Provisional Government, which 
all plain men had accepted as a flat negation of his own 
policy. The conflict has been going on for a full month. 
It began with a statement by the Foreign Minister to 
the press, in which the annexation of Constantinople and 
the “ break-up’’ of Austria were included in Russia’s 
war aims. Everyone recalls the sequel—the public dis- 
avowal by two of his colleagues, Kerensky’s reassuring 
speech to the Workmen’s Council, and then the prompt 
issue of the Provisional Government’s Note, disclaiming 
all aims of conquest. The terms of that Note were for 
simple men as clear as day, but it is evident that 
M. Miliukoff interpreted it in some more than legal, more 
than diplomatic, sense. Three weeks later he again 
repeated, in an interview with the “ Manchester 


Guardian,’’ his old designs on Constantinople and 
Austria. Hard on this came his formal communication 


of the No Conquests Note to the Allied Governments, 
accompanied by a covering despatch which reduced it to 
an evident equivocation. Russia would observe all the 
pacts of the old régime with the Allies, would fight for 
“a decisive victory,’’ and insist on “ penalties and 
guarantees.” The significant phrase in this covering 
despatch was the reference to the pacts with the Allies. 
The Allied Governments know what these pacts are; the 
democracies only guess. On a cursory reading, one was 
disposed to think that M. Miliukoff was merely reassuring 
us all against a separate peace, and ratifying the public 
Pact of London. His subsequent declarations make it 
clear that he meant more than this. He was ratifying 
in the name of the new Russia, the various secret arrange- 
ments which the Tsardom made with the Allies for 
redrawing the map of Europe and Turkey. In other 
words, in the name of loyalty to the Allies, he was 
reaffirming those very designs which the Workmen’s 
Council and, apparently also, the Provisional Govern- 
ment had renounced. These secret pacts are the crux of 
the whole controversy, and while they stand as the official 
but secret basis of the foreign policy of Russia and her 
Allies, the controversy is still unsettled. Even after the 
crisis (in which he refused to divulge them) M. Miliukoff 
adheres to them. None the less, a third Note from the 
Provisional Government has once more reasserted the 
formula of No Conquests, explained the phrase about 
‘a decisive victory,’’ and given to the word “ guarantees ”’ 
a salutary constructive meaning. What Russia intends 
is perfectly clear. It is not so clear that M. Miliukoff 
has even yet bowed to Russia’s will 
We have for M. Miliukoff a deep respect and admira- 
His knowledge of European affairs is encyclopedic, 
his honesty and courage are above praise, and no 
Liberal can vie with his services to Russian freedom 
It seems to us, none the less, that he has made a capital 
mistake by attempting, after a shattering and creative 
revolution, to carry on the old traditions of diplomacy 
Ile is an expert in this intricate field, far more expert 
than most professior al diplomatists. He adheres to a 
machinery which a less adept hand would have cast aside 
instinctively. These secret pacts, these double-meaning 
notes, thess phrases which convey one meaning to the 
plain man and another to esoteric circles, this whole anti 
democratic apparatus, ought to have been swept away by 
the wind of the revolution, and before long it will be 
swept away. The old Imperialism, the old technique, 
the old aims, and the discredited men are, all of them, 
doomed. The retention of M. Isvolsky in Paris and the 
proposal to send M. Sazonoff to London are bad symp 


tion. 


toms. The Revolution needs quite other servants and 
spokesmen abroad M. Miliukoff acts as though an 


upheaval which has altered everything at home, need 
alter nothing abroad. It is clear that the new Russia 
will not tolerate these methods, and the deserved 
prestige of M. Miliukoff himself is being compromised 
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by their retention. We are afraid that something more 
important than any personal reputation is being com- 
promised. That is the standing of the Allied Govern- 
ments with the Russian Democracy. M. Miliukoff 
stands, as every Allied Foreign Minister must do, not 
merely for his own country, but for the Alliance as a 
whole. In a peculiar sense, he represents it, for the 
confidence which -he enjoys in London and Paris is as 
high as his intercourse with our Embassy has been close. 
These are great assets for the three united nations. They 
are being “squandered when M. Miliukoff, from a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty, is forced to assume the attitude 
which he took up last week. To go before a triumphant 
revolutionary assembly which has just destroyed an 
autocracy, and to say to it, in effect: ‘““ You may express 
what opinions you please about Constantinople. That 
does not count. All that (and much else) was settled 
long ago by secret compacts between the Romanoffs and 
the Allies. I will not even tell you the contents of these 
compacts ; enough for you to know that loyalty, not to 
the Romanoffs, but to the Allies, obliges us to adhere 
to them ’’—this is to create the maximum of irritation, 
and a resentment which is sure to fall, not merely on 
M. Miliukoff’s head, but on ours also. Our House of 
Commons may accept this position, but a revolutionary 
assembly will not. The democracies of Russia and 
America will very soon make it impossible for us to 
retain these methods, which, indeed, the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference in favor of admitting the demo- 
cratic Dominions to a share in the control of our foreign 
policy implicitly condemns. The only graceful thing 
for us to do in the present circumstances would be to 
offer to revise all these secret pacts in fresh discussions 
with the new Russia, and to publish them when they are 
revised. Russia cannot be held by mortmain; what the 
dead hand of the Autocracy signed is a “ scrap of paper ” 
until the Russian Democracy ratifies it. 

The crisis ended, indeed, in an apparent com- 


promise. M. Miliukoff stuck to his secret pacts, and the 
Provisional Government once .more said, ‘No con- 
quests.’’ What it said is what Russia means. No secret 


treaties, no adroit notes, no equivocal words will force 
a great self-governing nation to fight for what it does 
not want, nor to fight a day longer than its conception 
of an honorable peace requires it “to fight. The moment 
its legitimate aims are in sight it will speak. 
Meanwhile, it is necessary to face the fact that M. 
Miliukoff’s proceedings very nearly upset the Provisional 
Government. Even after it had put itself right with 
the Workmen’s Council by drafting its third explana- 
tory note on its war-aims, the vote of confidence was 
carried only by a majority of thirty in an assembly of 
2,500 delegates. That vote betrayed the obstinate 
distrust of the masses in the methods of the old 
diplomacy. There is no reason why it should seem to 
the Russian people that these methods are retained by 
the wish or at the behest of the Western Allies when, 
as far as Russia is concerned, she no longer desires the 
kind of settlement which they embody. We ought to 
be keen to avoid the suspicion of Conservatism and 
Imperialism. At present we tend to slip into the place 
which the Russian Autocracy occupied when the war 
began—namely, the Extreme Right of the Coalition. 
Our influence, our popularity, and even, it may be, our 
safety, require a revision of our diplomatic methods and 
our Imperial aims, a restatement of what is obscure, and 
a modification of what is extreme. 





WHY NOT TRY THE TRUTH ? 


EvERYONE who understands the difficulties and dangers 
of compulsory rationing is anxious to avoid it. Lord 
Devonport now assures us that we can avoid it on two 
conditions. One is that we will, of our own free will, 
reduce our consumption of food; the other, that the 
perils of submarine destruction do not exceed all 
reasonable calculations. The latter condition he stated 
in such a form as to make it appear to lie entirely 
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outside the area of our control. In this view we cannot 
acquiesce. The nation will hold the Government 
accountable, and will be right in so holding it, for any 
failure to get into our ports sufficient fooa to see us 
through. Apart from all questions relating to adequate 
storage in this country while we held control of the sea, 
the situation which opened last autumn placed a new 
and grave responsibility upon the Government. They 
were then aware that the world-supply of wheat was 
greatly reduced by bad harvests, and that an unlimited 
submarine campaign was contemplated. Then was the 
time to stimulate tillage in this country, to allocate more 
shipping to the transport of the nearest available sup- 
plies of food, and to impress upon our people the 
necessity of food economy. None of these steps were 
then taken. On the contrary, the drain of labor from 
agriculture into the Army was allowed to go on, and 
no serious attempt was made to stimulate the ship- 
building industry, or to liberate for food transport 
vessels representing the excessive demands of the 
Admiralty, or to fetch from Canada the large stores of 
wheat which we now, for the first time, learn to have 
been available. Last autumn the Government took no 
step to meet a danger which was certain. They did not 
even warn our people of the risks, and urge them to any 
real economy. Had they taken reasonable precautions, 
we should now have had ample supplies in the country, 
and no hope of submarine victory would have been 
presented to the Germans. Even when, some months too 
late, they began to realize the situation, they thought out 
no intelligible policy. Confronted with a most novel, 
delicate, and complex task of economics and psychology, 
they entrusted it to a man with few or none of the 
intellectual qualifications for the post. Then began a 
series of confused and vacillating Orders. We need only 
allude to the potato scandal, the bungle of the wheat- 
mixing edict, and the timid evasion of the ques- 
tion of barley and sugar for the liquor trade. The 
record folly, of course, was the call to eat less meat, 
afterwards converted into the positive enactment of 
meatless days. This meant, of course, the eating of 
more bread. From this achievement Lord Devonport 
now formally retires, while proudly maintaining that 
his policy has shown no confusion and no weakness. 
But why, we may be asked, rub in these errors and 
miscalculations and delays? The answer is that they 
have a vital bearing on the immediate problem of trying 
to get a sufficient voluntary reduction of eating from our 
people. In order to have any chance of securing this 
result the confidence thus lost must be restored. They 
must be made to realize the necessity of the sacrifice 
required of them. In order to secure this confidence it is 
necessary to tell them the truth. Now the vacil- 


lations of the Food Controller, and the uncandid 
dealing with the inroads of the submarine, have 
made a ve ry bad impression on the general mind. Doubt- 


less there is disadvantage in disclosing to the enemy the 
facts of the food situation. But against it we must set 
the effect of the disadvantage upon our own people. As 
regards the submarine destruction, why should not our 
people have at least the knowledge of which we know 
the enemy to be in possession? And this measure of real 
knowledge of the food position must at least be given, if 
voluntary rationing is to succeed. Let us have, week by 
week, a faithful barometer of the nation’s food supply. 
If, as we are now told, we have good reason to feel confi- 
dent that we can defeat the submarine campaign by a 
tolerable degree of self-control, this can be got on condi- 
tion it is presented to the nation as—-shall we say ?—a 
sporting proposition. If we know what we have to do, 
we shall be prepared to do it. But “ what’’ means not 
mere generalities about the patriotic duty of eating less, 
but a truthful indication of the measure of the task. 
It is not enough to tell people that they must reduce 
their consumption by so much. That simply puts up to 
them an individual problem. It invites them to assent 
to the view that they have been in the habit of eating 
more than is good for them, and to this they do not 
assent. But put up to them the national problem by 
viving them the full facts of the 
you get the full pressure 


food shortage, and 
of public opinion and 
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the zest of the fighting spirit enlisted on the side of 
economy. Is it not possible for the Lords to whom the 
destiny of life and death for our people is committed 
to understand that truth-telling is necessary to evoke 
effort from ordinary men and women! The vast 
majority of our population do not realize that 
we depend for the great bulk of our food on 
foreign supplies. They seo fields growing crops, and 
a store of necessary and luxurious foods shown in 
our shop-windows, and those sights impress them far 
more deeply than a few scare-words from Sir Edward 
Carson or a Royal Proclamation. If the campaign for 
voluntary war-economy is to succeed, it must be accom- 
panied by a campaign of truth-telling. To tell secrets 
to the House of Commons is a silly policy. It either 
trickles out in exaggerated rumor, or else it suggests 
that there are truths too dangerous to tell the people, 
thus feeding a state of vague alarm which serves no good 
purpose. We feel pretty sure that the shilly-shally 
policy and the concealment of facts, which have hitherto 
prevailed, will not secure any large voluntary reduction 
of consumption. Lord Devonport spoke as if some satis- 
factory response were now being made to the demand for 
economy. Captain Bathurst gives the measure of this 
response when he names a 4 per cent. reduction in con- 
sumption of bread during April, as compared with March. 
But this is not impressive. It probably means that the 
preaching of substitutes has begun to fructify in practice, 
and that the reserves of other cereals have been drawn 
upon increasingly. Possibly,it also means that some food- 
hoarding, which certainly followed the earlier alarms of 
U-boat destruetion, has been checked. Moreover, the 
advance of spring is commonly attended by some normal 
diminution in food consumption, and by a greater variety 
in the foods that are consumed. 

If the Government, even at this late hour, have the 
sense to put confidence in the people, they may yet escape 
the necessity of the dangerous and perhaps disastrous 
experiment in compulsory rations which they contem- 
plate. But why do they conceal from the people the nature 
of the compulsory scheme which they say they hold in 
readiness? A full disclosure would serve two good purposes. 
First, in helping people to realize its risks and hardships, 
it would help voluntary self control. Secondly, public dis- 
cussion would inform the Government of some of the flaws 
certain to be found in any scheme of State rationing. The 
public has a clear right to know beforehand whether Lord 
Devonport intends to expose our nation to the rationing 
by food tickets which has proved so hard to work and so 
iniquitous in Germany. Parliament ought to have a suf- 
ficient opportunity to discuss alternative methods, in 
particular the proposal for rationing the retail shop- 
keepers and throwing upon them the obligation of an 
equal distribution to their customers by means of books 
containing records of all sales. This plan has its special 
difficulties and leakages, it implies stability of households 
and attachment of each household to a single shop. But, 
though some special regulations would be needed to deal 
with travellers and restaurants, it would probably yield 
more satisfactory results with less friction than the more 
mechanical method of food tickets. We plead, in fine, for 
more information and more discussion. The policy of 
“hush,” lest we inform and encourage the enemy, is 
in general a cover for the inveterate dislike of officials for 
taking the public into their confidence. We know that 
the facts of our food situation are not nearly so desperate 
as they are represented to the German nation by their 

rovernment. An honest statement of this could not add 

one whit to the striking strength of their submarines, or 
enable them to increase any of the efforts they are making 
for our destruction. But it would greatly add to the 
resisting power of our people. 





A Dondon Piarp. 


LONDON, Fripay. 
INTENSE as are the hours in which we live, I cannot 
but perceive a certain détente, not in the war, but in its 





policy. From the hour when America came in, and the 
Russian Revolution succeeded, the policy of the Allies 
found a new determinant. Our bureaucracy may be as 
illiberal as it pleases; but democracy is at the helm, and 
the ship must follow the course she sets. Ideas rule us 
still—internationalism, the League of Nations, the visions 
of the peoples rather than the calculations of their 
managers. They are beginning to find expression even 
here. Mr. Anderson tells me that at least 70,000 people 
took part in the May Day procession and gathering at 
Glasgow, that nine out of ten persons in the streets on 
that day wore the international color, and that its resolu- 
tions were for a democratic peace, achieved by the workers 
of all the nations in common. The same reports reach me 
from other centres. This movement cannot be ignored. 
The leaven works fast, and it must influence conceptions 
based on a purely mechanical readjustment of national 
boundaries. Russia and America cannot ask for one kind 
of peace and we press for another; they proclaim their 
disinterestedness, while we stake out the posts of a new 
Oriental-Colonial Empire. 


TuHIs is obvious when we consider the detail of the 
new situation in Eastern Europe. The old Austro- 
Russian confrontation exists no longer. The idea of an 
independent Tchecho-Slavia rested on the support of 
tussian Imperialism; the Balkan situation on an 
intense rivalry between the two Eastern empires 
and on an dAustro-German agreement to exploit 
and dominate the world from Buda-Pesth to Baghdad. 
Diplomacy is now almost clear of this network 
of cross-purposes. Austria is not merely under a 
wave of war-weariness. She is clearly undergoing a course 
of Liberalism, with the federal solution at the back of her 
thought. We can therefore turn back the leaves of our 
note of January, re-define its objects, clear up its 
ambiguities, and discover in the process that the 
minimum rather than the maximum reading fits into the 
new setting of events. We did not choose to make things 
easy for Austria then. Probably the opportunity no less 
than the motive was lacking. But things are changed ; 
and I believe that no section of opinion here either vetoes 
or disapproves a closer approach to Austria should she 
be willing to come nearer to us. 

Tue difficulty is to fit Germany into any scheme of 
amelioration. It is she who has issued her challenge to 
the world to be dest royed by her submarines or to destroy 
them. She holds by it; all her policies are reduced to this 
desperate gamble. As her Socialists and her conscience- 
stricken, rationalizing Hardens try to move her back 
into the circle of humanity, her Government thrusts her 
away from it. No better was the diplomatic game she 
played with America. There can be little doubt that the 
President had finally to conclude that it was a false one. 
Count Bernstorff did, I imagine, sketch the fairly liberal 
terms that Mr. Buxton reported here. But his attempts 
to obtain an official endorsement failed, and when Mr. 
Gerard returned from Berlin, he had nothing better to 
report than the plan of naked spoliation which the “ New 
Republic” gave to the world. With the same gesture 
with which official Germany raised the flag of aggression, 
What is 


democratic Germany’s comment on that decision? 


she signalled for the war of piracy to begin 


Apparently to reassert the policy of no annexations. But 
that is a paper protest German Socialism must tear 
down the Black Flag before she can raise her own emblem 


of the Red. 


[ mmacine the most impressive (and obvious) com- 
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ment on the Secret Session is Mr. Asquith’s remark 
that it need never have been held at all. That, I am 
sure, is the universal verdict on it. Mr. George seems 
to have made an optimistic statement, in the accustomed 
reaction from the pessimistic one which he and his 
colleagues deliver on alternate days or hours. Thus 
within a week or so members of the Government have 
suggested to us that the submarine situation is very 
grave (Sir Edward Carson), and quite remediable (Lord 
Curzon), that we can pull comfortably through till the 
harvest (Lord Devonport), and that the country is 
bound to suffer hardships unknown during the war 
(Mr. Bonar Law). Mr. George’s latest addition to this 
anthology seems to have been in the cheerful vein, and 
is, therefore, withheld from the public, which would be 
none the worse for some relief from the jeremiads of 
the “Daily Mail.’’ One published statement one 
cannot but regret. Mr. George declared that there was 
no need for re-stating the war aims of the Allies. On 
the contrary, there are two good and, indeed, inevitable 
reasons for re-stating them. The first is the advent of 
America on a basis of an international rather than a 
territorial peace, and of New Russia on a peace of no 
annexations. The second is the admitted ambiguities 
of the Allied Note. It was read one way (the minimum 
way) in America, in another way (the maximum way) 
in Austria and Germany. Is not clarity a desirable 
method of statement? And are the people of this 
country to have nothing before them on which their 
opinions can be formed and some direction transmitted 
to their rulers? 


THE pity is that when England shows herself to 
the world, the face is usually the face of reactionary 
and Tory England, not of Liberal and Democratic 
England. For months the Tory Press reveiled in slights 
to America. To-day ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ words of insult to 
her go unreproved by the Ministry which shuts the door 
on her Liberal admirers. The same force extracts every 
note of honest welcome from our greeting of the Russian 
Revolution. hen there is Democratic France. The 
‘“‘Morning Post’’ indulges a bitter reflection at the 
expense of an incompetent Republicanism which had 

forgotten the first duties of a Government,” and allowed 
the lands of France to be overrun and her fortresses 
captured for the want of heavy guns and ammunition. 
A French friend of mine, M. de Marmande, asks me to 
publish the answer which the ‘‘ Post’’’ refuses him. The 
facts have often been canvassed in France since the war, 
and they are conclusive against the contention of the 


“Post.’” The scheme of warfare which brought 
about the early French defeats was largely laid 
down by men with no sympathy with the 


Republic, and in defiance of the principles which 


Jaurés brilliantly applied to the problems of the war in 
his prophetic book, “ L’Armée Nouvelle.’ 
me that it was M. Caillaux, 


He reminds 
who, in 1911, tried in vain 
to break down the existing military indifference to heavy 
artillery ; and M. Painlevé, of the Radical Left, who first 
pressed the cause of aviation. No matter ; democracy, its 
form, spirit, power, vitality, must at all costs be dis 
credited. It is sad to think that England, in the 
face of its democratic cause and its democratic Allies, 
and of the stimulating part it has played in European 
democracy, should be the centre of this debilitating 
influence 


Tue South Longford Election is Portent No. 2, 
as Roscommon was Portent No. ] It was no chance 


contest. Both sides, the Parliamentary Party and Sinn 





Fein, put their whole strength into the fight. The 
place was flooded with speakers and literature, broad- 
side ballads and all, alive with members of Parliament 
and partizan leaders, and its air a little thickened with 
stones and porter. The issues on the Sinn Fein side 
were conscription, abstention from Westminster, and 
“the man in gaol’’(Mr. McGuinness, the new Sinn 
Fein member, is now in Lewes Prison); while the Irish 
Party asked the people to choose between constitu- 
tionalism and revolution. The Unionist vote was in 
doubt—it may have been given to the candidate of the 
party or have abstained. But the result shows that 
Sinn Fein is no flash in the pan. It is not yet dominant, 
and only the Government’s failure to settle will make it 
so. But it is strong enough to kill partition. 


My news from Russia hardly prepared me for the 
gloomy manifesto of the Provisional Government and its 
obvious anxiety to take in the Socialists, and 
make a real circle of responsibility. On the contrary, 
Russians here have been heartened by the news that the 
revolutionists were learning their business quickly, and 
that their idealism, while it stood the fire of practice 
very well, had not prevented them from becoming excel- 
lent politicians. The note of pessimism was in the refer- 
ence to England. She had disappointed them. The 
Labor deputation had been a failure, and, though there 
was no ill-will, there was, on the other hand, little of 
the old feeling of moral sympathy and partnership. But 
in spite of the immense excitements and distractions of 
the hour, the order of the people had been wonderful. 
“Who among you in England,” writes an Englishman in 
Petrograd, “ would dare to wager a farthing that a pro- 
cession to honor the fallen dead in a revolution, a 
procession numbering over a million souls and taking over 
twelve hours just to march past, could march through 
Paris, London, or New York without an accident or any 
sort of trouble or row? No one. Yet, in a short month 
after the hates and fears of a general Revolution, it was 
done here. Think what it means and then you need not 
ask us for information about Russia. Over one million 
people, officered by students with white flags, sections of 
them having to wait four-and-a-half hours en route, and 
not an accident or a breath of discontent or trouble! I 
call that the second miracle of the Revolution, the sign- 
post of the future of Russia, and of the future for others 
which she will help to mould.” 


I po not know what standard of honor prevails 
among Ministers, but one can at least observe the process 
by which the detection of one falsehood usually pro- 
vokes them to produce another. Mr. Bonar Law has not 
withdrawn his statement that the letter from Head- 
quarters on Tue Nation was written by Sir Douglas 
Haig. covered it with the second 
untruth that the “tone’’ of the article in Tue Nation 
of March 3rd (with other articles), was that “the war 
cannot be won; then why goon?’’ There is not a single 
sentence in an article dealing with an isolated point 
of strategy which bears even remotely the meaning 
which Mr. Law affixes to it. 


He has merely 


But Mr. Law’s suggestion 
of motive deserves some further examination, for it is 
really a claim to set up a military Inquisition. For 
there can be no two opinions as to which is more calcu- 


lated to prolong the war, the “ Times ”’ article, which is 


being sent broadcast through Germany, or Tue Nation 
article of March 3rd. 
to carry its people through a period of critical shortage, 
not by any reference to events in the field, but almost 
entirely by persuading them that we are on the verge 


The German Government is trying 
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of starvation. If this be true, the “Times’’ and 
“Daily Mail,’’ under the rule laid down by the War 
Office, should at once be prevented circulating abroad. 
The only hope of the German people is that we are at 
least as badly off as they, if not worse. The “ Daily 
Mail,’’ with its wild suggestions of waste in a time of 
critical need, is doing more to discourage our Allies, 
not to say our own people, and to encourage the enemy 
than almost anything that could be deliberately written 
even with that purpose. The use made by the Germans 
of the “ Times ”’ article is the best evidence of its value 
to them. Therefore, if the foreign circulation of these 
papers is not suppressed, there are clearly influences at 
work to prevent articles being judged on their merits. 





Now, Mr. Bonar Law abandons his first line of 
defence in the objective view of Tue Nation articles, and 
falls back, like all Inquisitors, upon the doctrine of 
intention. But this is even more dangerous ground, and 
I am justified in asking how far the Government intend to 
follow it. Is a newspaper to be allowéd to produce anarchy 
in this country and to encourage the enemy to fight on 
when he would otherwise tend to give in, merely because 
it really thinks we can win? Is it, for instance, held that 
one newspaper may say the submarine campaign has 
almost succeeded, and get clear of the censorship, while 
another which says the Germans cheated us of a particular 
success must be condemned because someone thinks 
(falsely) that it has an ulterior motive? Clearly an ulterior 
motive may have been present in both cases. But it is 
only the effect that matters, and any other judgment is 
futile and in bad faith. 


As for Mr. Bonar Law’s explanation of the edict on 
Mr. Norman Angell’s article to the “ New Republic,’’ it 
is a little more astonishing than the act itself. I see that 
Mr. Law suggested that Mr. Angell’s article was stopped 
because it said that America was virtually at war with 
Germany before she declared it, and that Germany ought 
not to have this view of America presented to her. Is the 
Government so economical of truth as to forbid its export 
to Germany as rigorously as if it were a potato? If 
Germany had already conceived this notion of America’s 
attitude (which she had), how is sje helped by seeing it 
expounded in an American paper, which has already 
expressed it times out of number? And might not the 
editor of that journal be as good a judge of what was 
likely to help America to come into the war (the object 
of the ‘‘ New Republic ’’’ and of Mr. Angell’s article) as 
General Somebody in our War Office? And is not the 
stoppage of that attempt to bring American pacifists into 
our alliance as ingenious a piece of national disservice 
as it is possible for even our Censorship to commit? 


I rounp myself so taken up with Mr. Orpen’s 
portraits at the Royal Academy that I forgot to 
remember any further sensation that the Exhibition 
might have in store for me. Orpen constantly challenges 
comparison with Sargent—in choice of subjects, critical 
and satirical force, love of richness in detail, dramatic 


concentration in style. Yet his individuality is notable 


enough. Three pictures—the Churchill, the Lady 
Bonham Carter, the Colonel Elkington stand well 


enough for the character of his art. All seemed to be 


wonderful self-con 
And 
Thus the Elkington 
excelled in pathos, the Churchill in realistic power, the 


Lady Bonham Carter in display of the painter’s gifts of 


studies in self-consciousness—the 
sciousness of intellect, of refinement, of suffering. 


each had its separate excellence. 





coloring and ornamentation. And all seemed to be just 
a liftle over-done—the Churchill too clever, the Lady 
Bonham Carter too discontented, the Elkington too 
pathetic. But they make a most dashing enterprise, 
both for their native brilliancy and for the slaughtering 
effect they have on their neighbors. 


I coMMEND to my readers an article in ‘“ The 
Laborer,’’ the quarterly paper of the Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union, on the subject of wages in Norfolk. 
Mr. Walker shows in this article that the laborer’s 
income in July, 1914, was 17s. 9d. a week, and in 
February, 1917, £1 5s. 3d. Applying the Board of 
Trade percentages of the increase of prices, he calculates 
that a pre-war wage of 17s. 9d. would correspond to a 
wage to-day of £1 10s. 8d. The Norfolk laborers applied 
for a wage of £1 10s., and as the farmers would not agree, 
they consented to go to arbitration. The arbitrator 
fixed the wage at £1 5s. Why was this figure chosen? 
Has anyone any doubt that it was the consequence of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s choice of that figure as the minimum 
wage for agricultural laborers? The incident justifies 
all the laborers’ suspicions of Mr. Lloyd George’s latest 
gift. The farmer is to be guaranteed more than any- 
thing he got in pre-war days, and the laborer’s wage is 
to be stereotyped at something below his pre-war wage. 
It is ‘‘a new variant of the ninepence for fourpence ”’ 
formula. The farmer is to get the ninepence, and the 


laborer pay the fourpence. 


“Do any of you realize,’’ writes a dweller in the 
East to me, “ that the headquarters of the Turkish Army 
of Syria is in the valley of Armageddon, and that the 
decisive battle of the war, or one of its decisive battles, 
may yet be fought there? ’’ 

A Wavyraksr. 





Life and Hetters. 


THE PROTECTION OF THOUGHT. 
[It is understood that the import of German books has been 
forbidden | 





CUTHBERT AND Percy were hard at work, for it was past 
mid-day, and they felt the stimulus of approaching 
lunch. They were industriously glancing through a pile 
of newspapers to see that there was nothing in them 
which might prevent the Allies from winning the war; 
and, to do them credit, they knew that ultimate victory 
depended upon their exertions. So they had already 
spent several minutes in skimming the columns with 
great rapidity. 

It is unknown why the common privates who are 
hastily drafted out to the fighting line, call a certain class 
of young officers ‘‘ Cuthberts,’’ when they leave them 
behind. But this particular young officer seemed to 
embody the characteristics of the class so satisfactorily 
that he was ‘‘ Cuthbert ’’ by general consent, though the 
lady-typists knew him also as ‘‘ Rosy Rapture.” 
‘* Percy’s’’ nickname had lately been varied by ‘‘ Hard 
castle,’’ but the older term of endearment still stuck 

‘Look here!’ said Cuthbert, laying down a paper 
in disgust, ‘“there’s a wretched woman been making a 
speech and saying there’s going to be the biggest meeting 
ever held in the Albert Hall—nothing but Government 
officials—with an overflow in Hyde Park! That sort of 
thing ought not to get about, ought it?”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly not,’’ Percy answered, rather wearily ; 
“Tt is calculated to bring the country into contempt 
among our gallant little Allies in Monaco. Tell the 
Major he should stop the paper’s foreign circulation at 
once ! “ti 

“Tsay!” cried the Major, at that moment bursting 
into the room, “‘ I say, does either of you fellows know 
Hun?’’ 

In the South African War the Major had earned 
some distinction among those who failed to catch De Wet. 
People thought he might possibly have been given a 
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command in France during the present war, but some- 
how he was passed over, and, being well-connected, was 
appointed to a position in the Intelligence Department. 
' “Tsay! Does either of you fellows know Hun?”’ he 
repeated hurriedly, for he had acquired a hasty habit 
from his long gallops at the heels of the Boer leader. 
thank God!” said Cuthbert, without 
rom his employment of national importance. 
Well, I went to Homburg once, I’m ashamed to 
say,’’ Percy admitted; “I learnt the numbers, and that 
‘all really wants in foreign countries. The Hun 
words for drinks are much the same as ours, don’t you 


word, 


a Hun called Kant?”’ cried the 


y : ] J + in 5 
Major eagerly, feeling that he had caught something at 























ia 
I think I’ve heard the dons talking about some 
Joh ke that at the ’Varsit Percy answered, as 
re trying re m memories wasn’t he some sort 
a writing hap 
Writing chap! I should think he is—what, 
what!’’ the Major exclaimed, growing more excited. 
Here’s one of his so-called books just passed on to me 
It’s called ‘Perpetual Peace Seems to be a kind of 
Norman Angell f W 
Well, sir, y know how to 
Ang ) said ( hbert. soothingly 
when y put the stopper on his 
: Ls é out it The poor 
gone through all right. One of the 
! n this f 
It’s the y way to treat those Pacifist fellows,”’ 
‘ the m fied Major but here’s this Hun book 
tre f ad 1 in the 
capita t Em] hat any 
f can } ny sou 
The fellow says the armies, 
al eve C ntry That’s 
ne tas . His , 
( we get th thor into trouble with Dora 
and conf e all the piles Cuthbert asked, and by 
D t ne y £ ~y ne f nis a lmirir ie typists t it 
the Defen he Realm Act ; 
1 believe the f ws deac bserved Perev. who 
} ke p this bombst f a book 1d cingerly 
turning t pape Dons never talk anyone 
wl was 1 leg 
= TY he ] lw 4 we fhe s ey were 
all deac cried the Major, at heart the kindest of men 
Hang the whole lot said Cuthbert The 
rive power to hang anybody we like, without sz 
why The Lords decided so the other day Only one 
objected, and he doesn’t count. So why don’t we begir 
Ul Hun’s past | ng, let’s start on someone else 
T! we nw the war 
Good ides W hat said the Major, becoming 
miider and milder I’d like to make s me of those inky 
chap wi : 
Lock here exclaimed Percy, who was st 
ancing 1 he b t has dawned upon me that 
Ul ellow. J nt W a pl sopner of sor 
Ww) has got to do with it, anyway aske 
hi Mai yy 
(>) ' ning Per y repli only here’s a + 
ol | WOOKS, and he seems to have writter whole lot of 
stuff about Pure Reason and Criticism and God 
knows whe That's what’s called philosophy don’t you 
KuOWVW 
Gar! ‘ said Cuthbert, ar took up another 
paper 
I’ve heard of p losophy said the Major, ‘‘ but 
never KNOW What lt § & about 
Qi . « i100 ¢ lellows usea to ieart t at the 
\ rsiv\ Pere Ov rvec 
d aa i0tL oO 10 t ¢ Vol cre tne Me jo! 
iO! ettin fii Lic ) he I Le! SS 
QO! I neve found time for that sort of i c 
I > Perey 1 pueq with sua \ but J beheve 
Wada avou DE anc he ( i fancy thing I 
that Kine . 
I} k G he B dier doesn't net +4 





” 


know about thinking,’ said the Major; “and if a 
man has got a soul, what more does he want? Tell me 
that! What more does he want, I say?”’ 

Having set this poser, the Major glared at his junior 
officers so defiantly that Percy felt constrained to reply 
faintly, “ Nothing! ”’ 

The Major took up the offending book again, but 
the sight of the title lashed him once more into fury. 
‘1 tell you what it is,’’ he cried. ‘‘ We won’t allow any 
of this damned Hun philosophy, or whatever it’s called, 
into the country! There’s no earthly good in our people 
knowing anything about souls or brains or thinking. 
That doesn’t help to win the war. We'll bar the lot of 
it! Just make a note, please, of what I say: Hun 
philosophy barred.”’ 

‘« Right-o, replied Cuthbert and Percy, 
scribbling the words on their blotting pads. But Percy 
further inquired, “ That will include this fellow Kant 
and Bernhardi and Goethe and the whole gang? And 
then there’s that other chap, Nietzsche, that people talk 
about.” 

Look here! ’’ said Cuthbert, “ you had better not 
talk like that or we’ll be thinking your spiritual home 
is in Bocheland, like Haldane’s. I’ve often thought you 
knew too much for us.’’ 

‘“‘ And I believe the Greeks were rather nuts at 
philosophy,’ Perey continued, scornfully disregarding 
the scorn of knowledge. ‘‘ Shall we bar their philosophy 
too?’’ 

‘‘T’m glad to hear the Greeks are good at some- 
thing,’’ said the Major; ‘‘ but it’s best to bar it all. I 
don’t think much of Tino, though he 7s related to His’ 
Majesty.’’ 

And how about Hun theology, sir?’’ Percy 
asked ; “ I believe philosophy and theology run tandem.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard something of that,” said the 
Major, as though meditating. “ Destructive, I’m told; 
very destructive! Wants to abolish the Garden of Eden 
and the Ten Commandments, and the Flood and Chris- 
tianity, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know! And 
then where are we? I ask you; where are we? Why, no- 
where! What, what what! We're nowhere!” 

Hun theology barred,” wrote Cuthbert and Percy 
together. 

Can’t think how even Hun parsons write such 
stuff,’’ the Major continued ; “ it’s like cutting their own 
} 


4 >” 
sir, 


ats. Parsons are useful in their own way, the same 
I doa’t want to abolish them. But 
let us be content with our British bulldog breed. Our 
parsons hang on to their doctrines, and that’s what we 
like to see. Gives a feeling of tenacity—what! I’m all 
for a self-supporting country. Tariff reform in corn and 
joints and religion and thought and all! No exports 
and no imports outside the Empire! That’s what I say!” 
There was a pause, as the two subalterns hesitated 

to interrupt the Major’s contemplation of his own senti- 
ments 3ut at last Cuthbert ventured a question: 
Speaking of exports, sir, we’ve heard to-day that a copy 
ilson’s address has been found upon a dead 
Roche in the tre ‘Famos,’ ‘ Kolossal,’ and 
which Perey thinks must mean ‘ top-hole.’ 
Vhat would you like us to do about it? Evidently that 
address has comforted at least one of the King’s enemies, 
export to neutral coun- 


as other civilians. 


of President W 


| } 
nches, marked 


and yet we can’t well forbid its 


The Major stared at his subordinate in bewilder 
ment But before he 


1 . he } 
messenger girl brought him 


could come to any decision, a 
letter, and said she was to 
walt for an answer 
Confound that Pow-wow ! 
Here’s 


+} at plagueyv NATION ana tne U nde Secretary wants to 


muttered the Major. 


another of ’em going to ask a question about 


know what on earth he ought to say 

Oh, any old story’s good enough for that lot,’’ 
Yes; but they want a n¢ un almost every day,” 
“TJ wish to God I’d left the infernal paper alone! 


cried the Major 


Perey observed in his most Oxford manner 


stamping out of the room 
The old man’s a bit yoleanic this morning,” said 


Cuthhert 
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“ He’s a genial old thing,” said Percy, “ but a little 
deficient in imagination, and so the art of compulsory 
fiction perturbs his honest soul.’’ 

“Oh, stow it, for God’s sake!” Cuthbert cried ; 
‘come for a ration lunch at the Savoy, and we'll say 
grace for not being in the trenches or answering ques- 
ticns about THe Nation ’’! 





SHAMTHROPOLOGY. 


Mr. Mapison Grant, Chairman of the New York 
Zoological Society, has a terrible tale to tell which 
reduces even the horrors of this war to the dimensions 
of a trifling episode. For in his book, “ The Passing of 
the Great Race’’ (Bell), the racial history of 
Western civilization is set forth in terms of tragic 
destiny. The science of anthropology, we are assured, 
has established the division of white humanity, as it 
has survived, 
founded upon definite physical characteristics immutable 
through the ages, and carrying with them equally 
definite and immutable mental and moral qualities. The 
first of these, “ the great race,’’ is the Nordic (Teutonic 
is sedulously shunned), whose earliest known habitat is 
the countries round the North and Baltic Seas, and of 
whom the Swedes are the purest modern example. The 
Nordics are long-headed, blond, tall, adventurous, and 
masterful. The second is the Mediterranean race, also 
long-headed, but dark, shorter and slighter in structure 
than the Nordic, endowed with certain intellectual and 
artistic qualities denied to the Nordics, but less forceful 
and energetic. The third, the Alpine race, occupies all 
Central and Eastern Europe, extending through Asia 
Minor to the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs. Its members 
are round-skulled, of medium height, stocky build, dark 
hair and complexion, sturdy, industrious, but lacking 
in distinction. Now, if Mr. Madison Grant had his own 
way in history, the “ Nordics,’’ with their forceful, 
adventurous, and domineering character, would carry 
everything before them, possess the earth, and keep the 
lower races in wholesome subjection. Unfortunately, 
Nature, in collusion with human folly, works things 
otherwise. For everywhere, outside their original 
habitat, where they establish themselves as conquerors 
and rulers, they come to grief. The inferior races of 
the countries which they occupy are more primitive, and 
better assimilated to the climatic and other natural 
conditions. Hence, according to a biological law, 
accepted by Mr. Grant as absolute, by inter-breeding 
with these inferior races the noble Nordic is bred out. 
Moreover, his fighting propensities tell against him in 
the struggle between races, even in his own proper 
habitat. For, wherever the “blond” and_ the 
“brunet ’’ races co-exist, the former take the lead in 
evory war and adventure and get killed off, as did our 
ancient aristocracy in the Wars of the Roses, the 
German aristocracy in the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
Southern planters in the American Civil War. This 
elimination of Nature’s aristocracy is accelerated by 
this war, which “will leave Europe much poorer in 


Nordic blood.’ 


“One of its certain results will 
destruction of the aristocratic classes everywhere im 
Northern Europe. In England the nobility has already 
suffered in battle more than in any century since the 
Wars of the Roses. This will tend to realize the 
standardization of type so dear to democratic 
If equality cannot be obtained by lengthening and uplift 
ing the standard of mind and body, it can be at least 
realized by the destruction of the exalted of stature and 
of soul.”’ 


But not 


be the partial 


iileals 


exalted of stature and of 
out-bred and killed off ; 
Mediterranean 


only do “ the 
soul’’ allow themselves to be 
in the with the 
under modern conditions, they quit the brawny 
country life, 


brunets 
healthful 
to which they are fitted, for the adventure 
of a city life, where the Mediterranean has them at a 
disadvantage. So “the cramped factory and crowded 
city quickly weeds him out.’’ No doubt it is largely 
his own fault His aristocratic temper in America 


competition 


into three main races, or sub-species, 





makes the Nordic too proud to “ bring children into the 
world to compete in the labor market with the Slovak, 
the Italian, the Syrian, and the Jew.’’ So these 
“inferior races’’ displace him. Finally, Christianity 
and modern sentimentalism, with their foolish scruples 
about slavery, are responsible for the survival of lower 
races, who would otherwise have been exterminated, as 
were many races by the “splendid \‘onquistadores’’ in 
South America, and of the lower stocks within each 
nation which, by the same amiable but mistaken policy, 
are kept alive and allowed to breed. 

There is only one remedy for this terrible state of 
things. “ Scientific” gentlemen, like Mr. Grant, must 
take in hand the government of their nation and stop 
this multiplication of inferior types. They must get 





their countrymen to understand that— 
‘It is highly unjust that a minute ild 
be called upon to supply brains for the ass 
of the community, but it is even le I 


responsible and larger, but still overw ok , elements in 
the community with an ever-in preasi ng number of moral 
perverts, mental defe 


ectives, and heredit ary cripples 


Thus Mr. Grant propounds the “ ss eugenic 2 
of eliminating the unfit by the sterilization of 
adults as are themsel\ ves of no value to a communi 
He does not explain how he will deal wit 
tendency of lower races in other countries t 
and replenish the earth. Presumably, he would 
draw all missionaries, an do encourage free importation 
of rum, fire-arms, and civilized a ases. 

There is nothing novel in Mr. Grant’ 

It is common enou gh in this country, 
America, where the general decline 
and the persistent refusal of the well 
children, excite appreh« nsion among 
race-proud or family-proud, lest 
valuable blood should become extinct. 
a more than usually elaborated sort of 
this self-appreciation into a philosophy j 
to found it on so preposterous a basis as this of the three 
European races. Indeed, if we had 








no other evidence, 








Mr. Grant’s own admissions play suff t havoe w 
his three-race theory and its ‘‘ unit characters,’’ skull 
shape, eye-color, hair-color, and é That 1 
becomes adapted in physical structut nd q > 
his habitat, as do other animals, is admitt L 
comparison between the inhabitants of widely 

habitats will show a number of strongly marked 
differences. The inhabitants of two such diverse 
environments may be spoken of as different races Lt 


is also clear that people who migrate from one environ 
ment into another must either die out or assimilate to 
the older human type in this environment, unless they 
can succeed in 

environment, as ~ 


dodging the selective power of the 
careful ’’ Europeans can in a tropical! 
country. But race being thus, mainly or entirely, t] 
adaptation of a plastic human nature to environm 
why are we invited to accept the theory of three races 


There are not three abrupt ly separate habitats. Vhy 
may there not be fifteen Mediterranean races instead of 
one? Mr. Grant and his skull measure carry no 
definition of “race’’ that will stand ves 

Hlow can skull-measure or color give a P 
divestonis 7 Skulls YiIVe a continuous v ut 

the most dol hocephak us to the most bra \ 


Mr. Grant has the effrontery to break this continuity 


by claiming 


1) 1} 


to include all middling skulls in the forme: 


class Similarly with fair color in eyes or hau 


complexion The SO called Nordic race contains a gre 


variety of color differences—vellows, reds, and greys 
Nor do these colors bear any fixed relations t 

character units. The number of blends and vari« 

is very great Mr..Grant, in commentin po such 
instances, generally attributes them to some chance 


crossing When he cannot find any other plaus ) 
explanation, he calls them dausharnu c com! " 
tions.”’ But it is difficult to keep pace with Mr. Grant's 
quick changes oF reasoning One instance w serve. 
* Mountaineers all over the world t Lito be & and 


vigorous, a fact probably due to the rigid e 
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defectives by the unfavorable environment.’’ Then in 
the same paragraph: “ The short stature of the Lapps 
and the Esquimaux may have been originally 
attributable to the trying conditions of an Arctic 
habitat.’’ 

But foolish and unwarranted as is this false 
definition of races by physical character, still more 
illicit is the confident assumption as to their intellectual, 
moral, and other human values. Yet it is pretty clear 
that these assumptions of the superiority of “ big 
stock ’’ are responsible here and elsewhere for these race 
theories. In America it is the sorrowful pride of the 
New Englander, who sees his stock displaced by Italians, 
Hungarians, and other “low-down ’”’ folk, that stimu- 
lates and gives acceptance to this sham anthropology, 
the most colossal example of which is furnished by the 
works of Herr Houston Chamberlain, whose ‘“ Teuton ’’ 
corresponds closely to the “Nordic’’ blond whom 
Mr. Grant here glorifies. Mr. Grant cannot conceive 
it possible that the Pole or the Hungarian may bring 
into the melting-pot qualities of thought and feeling 
intrinsically finer and more valuable for civilization 
than the coarser and more domineering pioneer stock 
whom he displaces. Of this we cannot hope to 
persuade Mr. Grant, whose inner sentiments are 
expressed in the following lamentation over the supposed 
decay of inequality of opportunity in his own country. 
“In America we have nearly succeeded in destroying 
the privilege of birth ; that is, the intellectual and moral 
advantage a man of good stock brings into the world 
with him. We are now engaged in destroying the 
privilege of wealth; that is, the reward of successful 
intelligence and industry, and in some quarters there is 
developing a tendency to attack the privilege of intellect 
and to deprive a man of the advantages of an early and 
thorough education.’’ Such is the doleful story of the 
passing of the Nordic aristocracy before the prolific 
pressure of the ‘ Mediterranean ’’ democracy ! 





Communications. 


THE CASE OF MISS HOWSIN 
To the Nditor of THE NATION. 
Brr,—The decision of the House of Lords in the Zadig 
case, as 1 understand it, laye down, finally, that any British 
subject in these islands (J am not aware that this is the law 
in other parts of the Empire) may be confined in a prison 
for an unlimited time without any charge or trial, by an order 
of the Executive, that this is “non-punitive’’ treatment, and 
may be applied not merely although, but actually because, the 
suspect has been guilty of no offence against either the recog- 
nized criminal law, or against the new code created by the 
Regulations of Sir John Simon’s Defence of the Realm Act. 
If the suspected person had been guilty of any offence, he or 
she would have been entitled, under the Act, to be charged 
and tried, after notice of the alleged offence, and to be brought 
face to face with the accusers, and submit them tw cross- 
examination. The curious result follows that it is better to 
be convicted of committing a crime than to be merely suspected. 
In the first case, the punishment is limited, and freedom is 
ceriain at the ead of the sentence. In the second, you may, 
though undergoing no “ punishment,’’ suffer imprisonment for 
life, and you can never disprove your suspected offence because, 
admittedly, you have committed none. It is waste of time to 
ask whether this is wise or just, for the House of Lords has 
decided that it is the law of the land. 
Observe how the law has worked in a concrete case, the 
case of Miss Hilda Howsin. f 


but of 


Hers is the case not of an alien, 
an English lady, whose record up to 1915 had been 
blameless, a fact which, if she had been charged with some 
crime, would have been treated as of importance But on 
September Ist, 1915, she was suddenly seized in her father’s 
house, put into a motor-car, driven hundreds of miles away, 
and interned in jail, where she has been for over nineteen 
months. The reason for her being 6o treated was stated by 
the Atiorney-Genera!] 


the House of Commons about a year 
ago. Put briefly, it was that she had gone for some unlawful 
object to Switzerland to meet an Indian British subject, who 
either was, or was suspected of being, an agent of the German 
Government; also that she was found in possession of certain 
pamphlets advocating violent and seditious courses. Thies 
sounded like an indictment for conspiracy to commit treason 


and murder, which, if proved, would call for condign punish- 
ment. But no proof has been forthcoming. The lady is said, 
indeed, to have made, under the stress of examination before 
a Secret Committee, a damaging admission; but that is a class 
of evidence which British courts have, I am glad to say, been 
in the habit of regarding with great disfavor. Moreover, the 
lady strenuously denies the construction put upon her actions 
by her accusers, with whom she has never been brought face 
to face. There has been no evidence on which she could be 
charged with anything except grave indiscretion, and this has 
not yet been made an offence even under the Regulations of 
the Defence of the Realm Act. If it had been, she would have 
been entitled to be charged, and tried with such ordinary safe- 
guards of a trial, as, for instance, legal advice and assistance. 
| ‘The only opportunity of defending herself that she had was 
in October, or November, 1915, before a Committee sitting in 
| secret at Westminster, presided over by one of the ablest of the 
King’s Bench judges, when she was submitted to a searching 
examination as to her conduct. 

I will assume—what must have been the case—that thie 
Committee was dissatisfied with her explanation, and thought 
her a suspicious character; though, perhaps, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that a lonely girl, brought, after many weeks’ 
imprisonment, to London, and suddenly confronted by the ques- 
tions of highly-skilled lawyers, should give answers or make 
admissions which did not sound satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that, even after that ordeal, nothing could be 
discovered on which to found any definite charge against her; 
and so this English girl, uncharged and unconvicted, was sen- 
tenced to be immured for an indefinite term; a fate more bereft 
of hope than that of any convicted criminal, except one con- 
victed of a capital crime. As long as the Defence of the Realm 
Act is in foree—and that may be longer than her life—she is 
—in spite of certain mitigating conditions in her prison treat- 
ment—dead to the world. 

The one chance for her is that Parliament will so amend 
this Regulation that every British subject who is interned shall 
be entitled to be tried on a definite charge and defended by 
a duly-qualified legal advocate. If the Executive thinks that, 
under the special circumstances, secrecy is necessary, the trial 
can be held in camera. I venture to suggest three amendments 
as both just, easy, and safe: (1) That all persons, when 
examined by the Advisory Committee, should know the 
precise charge against them, and have, if they wish 
| it, legal assistance in answering it; (2) that their 
accusers be submitted to cross-examination; (3) that every 
sentence of internment should have a limit of time, after 
which the prisoner, if not released, should be entitled to have 
his or her case reconsidered. Is it unreasonable to hope that 
now after nineteen months’ imprisonment the Government may 
inform Parliament how and why Miss Howsin is still a danger 
to the Realm, and for how much longer it is proposed to deprive 
her of her liberty? If she is still a danger, let those who say 
so give their evidence in her presence, and let her, with legal 
assistance, have an opportunity of testing and answering it. 
If she cannot do that satisfactorily, let her take her punish- 
| ment, but let her know what it is. 

Surely, even in time of war, this is not much to ask in a 
country where justice and liberty are national watchwords.— 


Yours, &c., 


| 
| 











LAWYER. 





| Letters to the Editor. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in THE NatTIon, states of Alfred 
Lyttelton : 
“The younger man came to declare that he must desert the 
losing and adhere to the obviously winning side He came to 
abjure that creed immediately after he had received a prominent 


political and legal appointment from the very Government he was 
repudiating.” 


The facts are these :— 
Alfred Lyttelton was made Recorder of Hereford in 1893. 
In 1895, Mr. Asquith, being then Home Secretary, trans 
ferred him to Oxford. 
When he finally left the Liberal Party he wrote to Mr. 
Asquith offering to resign. 
Mr. Asquith, who had made the appointment without the 
least reference to politics, only laughed at him. 
| I may add that the emoluments of this “ prominent appoint- 
ment’’ are £100 a year.—Yours, &c., 
EpitH LYTTELTON, 
| 16, Great College Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 
May 8th, 1917. 
(The context of the sentences which Mrs. Lyttelton quotes 
shows that they were not intended to suggest an unfriendly 
view of Alfred Lyttelton’s character.—Ep., THE NatTIon.] 
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DEVELOPING THE EMPIRE. 

S1r,—I am glad, both on my own behalf and on behalf of 
my Committee, to endorse heartily the concluding sentence of 
the article in your last issue on the above subject, viz., “‘ The 
nation must not be allowed in the confusion of a great war to 
be lured into endorsing schemes subversive of its honor and 
of its most sacred obligations towards races it has taken under 
its protection.’’ Those correct sentiments are shared by every 
member of my Committee, and have been kept steadfastly in 
view in thinking out the proposals which you have seen fit to 
criticize at such length. 

But before dealing with this point, I must enter an imme- 
diate protest against the method of attack you have adopted— 
a method which consists in setting up laboriously and by 
innuendo a caricature of your opponent’s position for the purpose 
of knocking it down. Were I to deal exhaustively with the 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations in your article, I should 
occupy more space than I can expect you to allow me; but I may 
direct attention to one or two of the more serious errors. 

You state, for example, that “the official circular makes it 
clear that the Committee’s proposals are directed primarily to 
the Crown Colonies and Protectorates.’’ No circular issued by 
the Committee does anything of the kind. It has been stated 
repeatedly, on the contrary, that the field for State enterprise 
as envisaged by the Committee is to be found in “ (a) the United 
Kingdom, (b) India and the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
(c) the self-governing Dominions,” and cites three suggestions 
that have been made to the Committee, of which suggestions 
the proposal for State control of the production of vegetable oils 
and fats raised in the tropical possessions of the Crown is 
only one. 

Again, you assert that the Committee’s propaganda “‘ sedu- 
lously fosters ’’ the idea “that the natural wealth of British 
West Africa is running to waste because the native communities 
do not exploit it,’’ and then characterize this statement as 
‘‘untrue.”’ It is quite incorrect to suggest that the propaganda 
of the Committee ‘‘sedulously fosters” this idea; yet the 
“idea” is true, nevertheless. As everyone with first-hand 
knowledge of British West Africa is well aware, the actual and 
potential waste of oil-palm products, due to neglect, and primitive 
methods of cultivation, is enormous. In the ‘‘ Times Trade 
Supplement’’ for April it is stated—in an article which my 
Committee certainly did not inspire—that ‘‘ From the trees in 
these forests millions of tons of palm fruits fall to the ground 
and are wasted every year; the quantity collected by the natives 
and used for the preparation of palm-oil and palm-kernels being 
a very small part of the whole production.” 

Further, your assertion that the cocoa industry in the Gold 
Coast and Ashanti has beea built up in twenty years “ wthout 
European capital, and with no help other than the use of their 
own arms and brains’’ must strike as ludicrous anyone with 
first-hand knowledge of this industry; though you have the 
grace to add “with the technical assistance of the local 
Agricultural Department.’’ Again, you attack my Commitiee’s 
proposals because they are “‘ subversive ’’ of the nation’s “ most 
sacred obligations ’’ towards native races, yet you gibe at its 
claim that “the proposed development scheme would afford a 
splendid means of facilitating the civilization of the natives,” 
on the ground that we are making the State pose as “a philan- 
thropic institution.’”” You cannot have it both ways. First, 
you indite us for seeking to rob the native of his rights; then 
you sneer at us for proposing to treat him humanely. 

As to the gravamen of your charge—that of the disregard 
in my Committee’s proposals of native interests and well-being— 
I may content myself with a brief and categorical repudiation. 
Long before any objection was raised in any quarter to our 
proposals, my Committee expressly affirmed in an official minute 
of its proceedings, dated January 5th, 1917, that: 

“At the present time, so far as Africa is concerned, the State 
could engage, either directly, or otherwise, in the business of 
producing, trading in, and distributing these commodities, under 
arrangements which would involve no hardship to existing 
interests, which, if desired, could be merged under conditions 
which would safeguard the humane treatment and adequate pro 
tection of native labor, and that, particularly in connes 
tion with oil-palm products, an endeavor should be made to 


utilize for the benefit of the State and of the inhabitants of the 
territories affected, the favored position which the British Empire 


enjoys.” 

Finally, I should like to point out that the sole object of 
my Committee is to induce the Government to adopt a certain 
course of policy. Should its efforts be successful, it will rest 
with the Government to decide by what means, to what extent, 
and in what directions, effect shall be given to it. My Com 
mittee, as such, will be dissolved, and, so far as its members 
are concerned, there is no reason to presume that any of them 
will be identified with the practical execution of the policy 
which they have combined to advocate.—Yours, &c., 


H. Winson Fox. 
Seymour House, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


[There was no innuendo and no caricature in our remarks 
upon Mr. Wilson Fox’s Committee. The emphasis in the 
Committee’s circular is placed upon the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates, as we stated, and we gave chapter and verse 





for our assertion that the Committee’s propaganda was designed 
to convey the impression that the natural wealth of British 
West Africa is running to waste through the neglect of the 
natives to exploit it. 

Since Mr. Wilson Fox himself affirms this, his denegations 
seem superfluous. If Mr. Wilson Fox had himself “ first-hand 
knowledge” of British West Africa, he would know that the 
statement he refers to from the “ Times”’ is a loose generaliz- 
ation, familiar to all those who are acquainted at first hand 
with British West Africa, and which breaks down when 
submitted to real tests. The exploitation of the oil-palm by 
the natives of Nigeria corresponds with the available labor of 
a country, where Nature reproduces the oil-palm in even more 
lavish abundance than it does man. Mr. Wilson Fox will have 
difficulty in persuading the public that the natives of Nigeria 
who, in the five years preceding the war, gathered and prepared 
palm-oil and kernels, for export purposes alone, to the value 
of £21,144,000 are in need of any stimulus which he and his 
friends could usefully supply. 

The underlying assumption in Mr. Wilson Fox’s remarks 
that because, as he alleges, native methods of exploitation are 
capable of improvement, the Government, in association with 
financial co-operation, would, therefore, be justified in appro- 
priating the oil-palm forests, running them as a vast farm, and 
treating the native as an “undeveloped national aseet,’”’ is an 
assumption thoroughly in accordance with the whole policy 
enunciated by Mr. Wilson Fox in his articles and lectures. On 
the same plane of thought, but in this case with some justice, 
it might be argued that the inability of the British South African 
Company to pay a dividend, would entitle the Government forth- 
with to cancel its charter. If Mr. Wilson Fox can prove that 
the cocoa industry of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, which in the 
five years preceding the war produced £7,367,338 of raw cocoa, 
is not a native industry and has not been created by the native 
farmers of the country working on their own land, no doubt he 
will do so. Facts are not disposed of by adjectives. 

To conclude, Mr. Wilson Fox’s objective so far as British 
West Africa is concerned, is avowedly the direct exploitation by 
the British State in association with joint stock corporations 
of the land, its products, and the labor of that country. That 
is the policy which he is anxious the Government should adopt. 
Its adoption would involve expropriation, spoliation, forced 
labor, and war from one end of West Africa to the other.—Eb., 
THE NaTION.] 


INDIA AND THE COTTON DUTIES. 

S1z,—Will you allow me the courtesy of your columns for 
a brief expression of opinion in the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the Indian contribution of £100,000,000 
towards the war expenses? In my judgment, the action of 
the Government of India, presumably taken at the suggestion 
of, at least with the approval of, the Secretary of State for 
India, is neither just nor wise. It is economically unsound and 
politically foolish. India is admittedly poor—the average 
income per capita not exceeding £2 a year for the last forty 
years. Considering that during this period prices have doubled 
or trebled in some instances, the irresistible conclusion is that 
the Indian ryot’s purchasing capacity has been materially 
reduced, and if he just existed before, he is less than existing 
now. Within the last three years more than once the price of 
wheat has gone as high as 12 lbs. a rupee, which is even worse 
than a famine price. The price of salt has risen so high that 
the Punjab Government has only recently threatened to recom 
mend the opening of cheap salt stores by public bodies. 

All competent authorities are agreed that in India there is 
no room for further taxation. How, then, is the £6,000,000 
sterling charge, now added to the Indian Budget, going to be 
met? One million, it is said, will come from the enhanced duty 
on cotton imports, a portion of the rest from other sources of 
taxation proposed, and the rest by starving education, sanita 
tion, and public works Vhe Indian public has been bribed 
into aequiescence by the enhanced duty on cotton imports. (At 
this distance, I do not know if they have acquiesced.) In any 
case, the cotton duties will only bring one million. Then, 
in all probability, the enhanced rate is only 


& temporary 
Iheasure. 


Its authors call it a war measure, implying that at 
the close of the war the enhanced rate might disappear. If it 
does disappear, as it is likely to do, the reaction in the Indian 
mind will be terrible. The six million charge, however, is 
permanent, to be borne by generations to come 

India suffers from lack of capital and credit, and yet the 
Imperial Government decides to denude it to the extent of 
£100,000,000 by one stroke of the pen. The amount is a flea 
bite to England, but in India its loss will be felt by the poorest. 
Even now there is plenty of wealth in Great Britain which has 
not been conscripted. British millionaires and lords have plenty 
to spare. Why, then, ask for such a contribution from India? 

The day of account for such acts will be an evil day for both 
India and England, and it behoves British statesmansh p to 


avert it by timely forethought and wisdom.—Youre, &c. 


Laspat Rat. 
New York. April 4th, 1917. 
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WAR-COST AND TAXATION. 


S1r,—I am in full agreement with your view that the pro- 
portion of war-cost raised by taxation is “not good enough,” 
and I venture to submit the following analysis, which may help 
to bring nome the figures to your readers :— 

The total expenditure during the four years from April, 
1914, to March, 1918, is approximately 6,610 millions. This 
may be analyzed into (1) the civil expenditure in peace-time ; 
2) the military and naval expenditure in peace-time; (3) the 
interest on previous debt; (4) the interest on debt incurred 
during the war; (5) the direct expenditure on the war; (6) the 
loans to Allies and Dominions. Items 1, 2, 3, together con- 
stituted the expenditure of the Peace Budget before the war, 
and may be reckoned at about 200 millions a year, or at 800 
millions for the four years. Item 4 is also part of recurrent 
expenditure, and not part of direct war-cost; it may be com- 
puted at about 370 millions for the period (discounts being 
reckoned as interest Item 5 is about 4,080 millions, and item 6 
about 1,360 millions. 

Revenue for the period is 1,770 millions. Subtracting 800 
millions for items 1, 2, 38, and 370 millions for item 4, we obtain 
a remainder of only 600 millions as the real tax contribution 
to war-cost. This works out at your 15 per cent. if actual 
British war-cost alone is considered, or at not more than 11 
per cent. if the loans to Allies and Dominions are included. 
—Yours, &c., 

F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 

87, Clement’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE PEOPLE’S BREAD 


Srr,—As one connected with the administration of the 
Labor Co-operative Bakery, I have made some 
inquiries as to the price of bread in different parts of the 
country. 

I gather that bread is, on the average, retailed at ls. per 


4 af no? | ‘ 4 hlex 
4lb. loaf, rising to ls. 2d. in Keighley. 


a 


Bermondsey 


b- + 73 
This, I submit, should 


not be. The Government regulation flour, retailed at the pre- 
sent price of 6ls. 6d. per sack, should allow of bread being 





counters at 10d. the 4]b. loaf; delivery 
to houses of customers in urban districts would mean an 
increase of another halfpenny. 

Might I also take the opportunity to point out that the 
prohibition of pan-baked “ Cobourgs’’ ‘means an increase in the 
use of rice-flour, which is sheer waste in the case of bread 
baked on the oven-floor—e.g., the baking of pan “ Cobourgs 
necessitates the use of one sack (140lbs.) of rice-flour to 400 
sacks of bread-flour; the same quantity of bread baked on the 
oven-floor would require the use of «iz sacks of rice-flour? 

Will you permit me to refer tw the harmfulness of general 
+ f 1 


ing consumption 


was emphasized by 


bread, which, by the way, 


Lundon, in the House of Commons, 


an additional allowance of bread being 


orders resiri 





whebh he asked iol 


given to Members of this House who take tea, bread, and butter 


‘ 
for lunch instead of a meat lunch’? This is precisely the 
position of working people, with whom bread is rapidly 
becoming the staple arvicie of diet, because it is the cheapest. 


f 


yr 
she cConsumpuwuon Of bread averages, 1D districts ] 


like Bermond 
sey, Glbs. per head, aud must increase as the prices of other 
foodstuffs rise 

During the first two years of the war the health and general 


physical well-being of the children improved, ov 





increased income of the parents. ‘The rise in prices, and cor 
sequent unequal distribution in variety and quality of foodstuffs 


have gradually changed this, aud the general health of the 





children is now on the down grade.—Yours, &c 
CuHas. G. AMMON, Secretary 
121, Alscot Road, Bermondsey, §.E. 
THE LOVE OF POETRY 
Siz,—] venture to hope that you will grant me the privileg 
accorded to previous Presidents of the Poetry Society, of 
addressing, through you, an open letter on behalf of the Poetry 
Society, not for the sake of the beciety itself, but to remind 
all lovers of poetry of ite existence and development The 
Dbociety is not a poets’ club, but rather a society of lovers of this 
ipreme art, who frequently congregate in order to hear 
readings of tthe greatest Ciassical Or modern works In this 
time of tragedy, when the souls of all men are moved to their 
depths, poetry comes again into its place as the most perfect 
possibie utterance of humanity and the maker of monuments 
of, and for, the human spirit. In these days also, when science 
anc eaucatliol are being urged forward with the whok energy 
of the nation, poetry, which contains science, education, and 


aimost every other worthy thing, shovld not be forgotte: 


Poetry is the shrine of beauty, the altar-flame of the heart, and 


} } ‘ 
Lue religion OF the ve Lect and we bope that a those WhO 





love it will join us, not only for their own pleasure, but in order 
to help our nation to consider, appraise, and honor the greatest 
of the arts.—Yours, &c., 
RONALD Ross. 
Office of The Poetry Society, 16, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W.C. 1. 





Poetry. 


RAVEN’S ROCK. 


THE line of the hills is a song. 

Abhna, Aa-na-craebhi, 

Places of trees and rivers, 

Praise God with their sweetness. 

The lake shines, darker than a hound’s eye. 


On the stones 

The shadows of fern-stalks 
Write secretly in ogham. 

The rainbows build their towers, 
And pull them down again. 

A cloud comes, 

And out of it a sun-stained man. 


Who is it that is coming? 
Cumhall’s son, of the sidh of Almhain. 


The Red Spears are no more: 
They have gone from the bright world. 


Who is the grey head that follows? 


I came over sea; 
I freed Fal from her bondage ; 
I blessed the fountain ; 


I walk now bodiless. 
Who passes, crowned with a crown? 


A knitter of warring rules, 

A maker of circuits, 

A giver of gold: 

Slain at last on the still edge of battle. 
Who is the boy on horseback? 


No stranger to this glen. 
Through snowdrifts they hunted me, 
As the lame wolf is hunted. 


Who is he, pale and bloody from a wound? 


When the wild-geese cry, the west listens. 
I died not for my own, 
But my own love me. 


Who is the young man with sad dreams? 


The weavers of green cloth, 
The beaters of pikes may tell you. 
You will not see my name cut on a grave. 


Who is the proud, bearded man? 


Shorn by a woman of kingship. 
Thus far have I led you, 
But set no mark to your journey. 


Who are the marching fianna? 


Ask the spring, 

The summer torrent that wept us. 

If we are dead, it is for the great love 
We bore the Gael. 


Who is the tall prisoner? 


I go to the rope and the quicklime. 
They have no hands that would deliver me 
O Christ of Nazareth! no hands. 


The cloud lightens 

‘The vision is gone. 

Dias, like a woman’s nipple 
Bares itself in beauty 


The lake shines, whiter than honeycomb. 


On the stones 

Phe ferns, with moveless strokes, 
Write the saga of time 

The rainbow-branches bud 

And flower, and wither again 


lent, the earth waits the hour of her travail 


JOSEPH CAMPBELI 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“A History of Serbia.”” By H. W. V. Temperley. (Bell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
“ God the Invisible King.’? By H. G. Wells. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


“Arthur Stanton: A Memoir.’’ 


By the Right Hon. George 
W. E. Russell. 


(Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Greek Ideals: A Study of Social Life.”” By C. Delisle Burns. 
(Bell. 5s. net.) 

“Ttaly, Medieval and Modern: A History.” 
and Others. (Clarendon Press. 6s. 

“The Man Who Saw, and Other Poems.” 
(Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“A Sheaf of Bluebells.’’ By Baroness Orezy. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“L” Héte Inconnu.’”’ Par Maurice Maeterlinck. (Paris: Fas- 
quelle. 3fr. 50.) 

% 


By E. M. Jamison 
Ed. net.) 
By William Watson. 


¥ oa 
An ingenious American gentleman, in a book on “ The 
Substance of Literature,” with which I have lately made 
acquaintance, propounds a thesis that is to me both novel 
and startling, but is unlikely, I fancy, to stir enthusiasm in 
the world of books. Put into a few words, it is that the decay 
of literature is inevitably bound up with the progress of 
mankind, and that, in the golden age to which we are moving, 
such things as a splendid tragedy or a good comedy cannot 
be either produced or appreciated. Improving on Swin- 
burne’s contrast between “the lilies and languors of virtue 
and the roses and raptures of vice,” Mr. Gratacap holds— 
and has written a took to prove his contention—that the three 
great factors in the production of books are sin, ignorance 
and misery. Without them there can be no substance in 
literature, and when they disappear, literature, as we know 
it, will also vanish. But perhaps I had best give Mr. 
Gratacap’s contention in his own words :— 
“We expect to show that our best literary works involve 
Sin, Ignorance, and Misery, insome form, as subject-matter, 
that where these are absent literary results must be very 
different, and, by our present standards of taste, less not- 
able and subtle; that in Heaven, where ex hypothesi, there 
is no Sin, Ignorance, or Misery, literature must attain either 
an inferior excellence, or fail to exist at all, and even more 
pointedly, that in the approaching ages wherein human con- 
ditions may be expected to undergo increasing ameliorations, 
the slow decadence of Sin, Ignorance, and Misery will also 
mean, in its essential sections, the decadence of literature.”’ 
» * x 
Ir is consoling to reflect that the prospect which Mr. 
Gratacap holds out is but a distant terror. 
as man, in such a world as the present ’’—if I may borrew 
Walter Bagehot’s favorite quotation from Bishop Butler—a 
sufficient supply of Sin, Ignorance, and Misery seems to be 
assured. At any rate, the visible stocks are so large 
that there is no need for an agitation in favor of compulsory 
rations. “Aprés nous le déluge.”” And as for Heaven, if 
there are to be no books as well as no sea there, some of us 
can only echo the aspiration of the old lady. She was visited, 
on what was believed to be her death-bed, by a clergyman 
who comforted her with an enthusiastic description of the 
region which she was presumably about to visit. The old 
lady listened patiently to the end, and then addressed her 
consoler: “ Well, sir, there may be truth in what you say, 
but—Old England for me! 


tomed to accommodate themselves to circumstances, and it 


“To such a being 


Moreover, readers are accus 


may be that their future environment will fit them to enjoy 
their future literature. 
at present. 


Some such adaptation takes place 
Alison, in his once famous “ Essay on Taste,” 
tells the anecdote of “a late celebrated mathematician who 
read ‘ Paradise Lost’ without being able to discover in it any 
thing that was sublime, but who said that he never read 
the queries at the end of Newton’s ‘Optics’ without feeling 
his hair stand on end and his blood run cold.” It takes all 
sorts to make a world, and perhaps it will continue to do so 
% * 


Havine demonstrated his thesis, Mr. Gratacap proceeds 
* Alter 
‘it appears to us 
Misery 


to make it the basis of a new literary classification 
some thinking over the que stion,’’ he says, 


that Sin subject-matter produces drama subject 


matte) produces the novel, and 


He admits 


Ignorance subject-matter 
produces poetry.” indeed, that while one of his 


chosen | nity is predominant in each of these forms, the 





two other useful literary agents are also present in some 
degree. Even with this qualification, Mr. Gratacap’s 
classification raises some doubts. “ Paradise Lost,” for 
example, has Sin for its motive, and it is not easy to deny 
that “ Paradise Lost”’ is a great poem. But perhaps this argu- 
ment would have little weight with Mr. Gratacap. He thinks 
poorly of our literature, for the reason that it is expressed in 
a tongue which he describes as “a somewhat clumsy and 


crippled instrument, out of tune, abortive, raucous, and 


stupid.” The English language, it is true, “does 
well enough” for prose writing, and will probably 
supply English and American printers with material 


for their presses for a century or more. There is a 
chance, though a slender one, of its Jonger existence. Mr. 
Gratacap does not think it impossible that “ Americans may, 
by a certain velocity of mind and an emancipation of verbal 
form and treatment, save this venerable tongue from extinc- 
tion as a literary medium.” Some of them certainly seem 
to have formed that ambition, if we may judge from the 
style of such writers as O. Henry, Mr. George Ade, and Mr. 
Jack Lait. 
+ * * 

A more plausible case could be made for Mr. Gratacap’s 
choice of misery as the subject-matter that produces the 
novel. It may be carrying the classification too far to speak 
of the sinful drama or the ignorant poem, but the novel of 
misery was certainly all the vogue in this country in the 
purple period of the eighteen-nineties. During that decade 
were written Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean Streets” 
ard “ A Child of the Jago,’’ Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “ Liza 
of Lambeth,”’ Mr. St. John Adcock’s “ East End Idylls,” and 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s “Neighbors of Ours ’’—this last a 
book, not inferior to any on the list, which 
never got the recognition it deserves. The greatest of the 


A 


somehow 


novelists of misery, George Gissing, dates a little earlier. 
It would be difficult to find a more depressing work than 
“The Nether World,” while a father who wanted to dissuade 
his son from the profession of letters would certainly achieve 
his object if he induced him to read “ The New Grub Street.” 
Gissing, like Mr. Gratacap, had a high sense of the literary 
value of sin and misery. 
fascination. 


For him the theme had a special 
It is risky to identify an author with his 
characters, but I suspect that Gissing expressed his own 
views in the defence of the novel of misery that he gives to 
Osmond Waymark in “ The Unclassed” 

“Two supreme artists are at work in the creation of 
the world—God and the Devil. Some of us delight 
imitate the former, some the latter. In the work of the 
Devil I find my own delight and inspiration. I have only 
to go out into the streets all night to come across half-a 
hundred scenes of awful suffering or degradation, every one 
of which fills me with absolute joy. There is nothing of 
malice in this; it is simply that every human situation is 
interesting to me in proportion as it exhibits artistic possi 
bilities, and my temperament is especially sensitive to the 
picturesque in what is usually called vileness.” 

~ ® * 


; 


Lo 


“Dip you ever read anything so bright-infernal?” 


Carlyle asked, after reading part of Baudelaire’s “ Fleurs du 
Mal,” and on another occasion he expressed his dislike for 
the literary 


Balzac, and Co. for 
prophets, and Madame Sand for a virgin.” 


worship that had “Sue 
The modern 
temperament is not shocked by any of these writers. It is 
more tolerant of what Mr. Gratacap calls the sin-motive in 
literature, and has ceased to treat virtue as a guarded flame. 
though there is 
much to be said for the elucational system of the elder Mr 
Weller =“ 
sir; let him run in the streets when he was werry young and 
shift for himself.” 


ness out of things evil will ever remain one of the functions of 


It has, perhaps, gone to the other extreme 


took a great deal o’ pains with his eddication 


The process ol <stilling the soul of gouxl 


literature, at any rate in theOld Workl. Mr. Gratacap thinks 


it will be otherwise with the United States ln a country 


like ours,’”’ he says, “ which increases in prosperity, in which 
the dispensation of education and opportunity is allowed to 
all, Misery, Sin, and Ignorance tend to disappear And he 
ends his book on a note of optimism or pessimism, according 


to the point of view This means the retirement even of 


the faculty of esthetic appreciation of the lhtezary qualities 
of Sin, Ignorance, and Misery; and so, with us 
better, and less ignorant than the Old World 


never reach any of these 


happier 
which will 
literature will wane” 
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Rebiews. 


THE ARMIES OF THE PENINSULAR. 


“History of the British Army.” By J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Vol. VIII., and separate Volume of Maps. (Macmillan. 
30s. net.) 

Ir gives one an idea of the difference between war to-day 

and war a century ago when we reflect that, although the 

present struggle is not three years old, every one of the com- 
batants, except the United States, is nearer to exhaustion 
than the combatants in the great duel between England and 

France at a time when that duel had lasted for sixteen 

years. There are many reasons for this difference, and one 

of them is of the nature of a paradox. In the French War 

Great Britain could not use her man-power to the full for 

war just because she was an oligarchy. Actually during the 

war there were acute phases of unemployment ; great bodies 
of men were out of work and in real distress while the Army 





was calling for recruits. The nation entered on 
the present war, not, indeed, a democracy if we 
take any strict standard, but certainly a democracy 
as compared with the people of Great Britain in 
1793. Consequently, it has been possible to draw 


the mass of the nation into the Army, whereas in 1793 it was 
impossible to do more than raise a comparatively small army 
by coercion of one kind or another. The Army was s0 
unpopular that even unemployment did not materially help 
to fill its ranks ; it was recruited from the prisons, by crimps, 
and similar methods. The present war has been accepted as 
the undertaking and responsibility of the nation. The 
French War was the undertaking and responsibility of a 
class. Some of our rulers are bent on giving this war the 
character of the other, but that strange ambition does not 
alter the essential fact that the nation entered on the war 
in a totally different spirit, and was prepared to provide the 
armies necessary. In this respect the Britain of 1917 
resembled, not the reluctant Britain of 1793, but the crusad- 
ing France of 1793. 

It followed that during the French War the great mass 
of the British people were engaged, not in learning to be 
soldiers, or even in providing for war, but in promoting the 
industrial develoument of their country. If the people, of 
Britain had poured into the Army, the nation could not 
possibly have stood the strain of war for anything like its 
term of twenty years. This war will end, it is true, with 
Britain in a high state of industrial organization, but that 
organization is essentially an organization for war. When 
the Napoleonic Wars ended, Britain had built up a new 
industrial system, but the industries that were the basis of 
that system were the industries of peace. The normal 
Briton, during the war with France, was spinning or weaving 
wool or cotton. And the Army so little represented the 
nation that it was found necessary to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment forbidding Friendly Societies to exclude applicants for 
membership on the ground that they belonged to the local 
militia. 

Not, of course, that either of the two great combatants 
was easy or happy under this burden in the year 1811, when 
Mr. Fortescue’s new volume opens. The strain on France 
was terrible. In less than five years Napoleon had taken more 
than eight hundred thousand recruits from France alone, and 
in 1810 he drew on his lists in advance, and enlisted forty 
thousand boys from 16 to 18 years of age. The British 
too, had to fall back on boys, and both the 
English and Irish Militia were allowed to include in their 
establishment boys of fourteen and upwards in a proportion 
of 25 per cent. of the whole. The figures for 1811 were as 
follows :— 


Government, 


British troaps—Casualties 19,019 


Recruits raised by ordinary enlistment—men 9,532 
ie ” ra a —boys 1,940 
Recruits transferred from the Militia 11,452 
20,984 
Foreign troops—-Casualties 2,000 
Recruits raised ; oF 4,795 
The two years covered by this volume begin with 


Masséna’s retreat to Salamanca, and end with Wellington’s 
retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo after his failure to take Burgos. 
They were years marked by important events that live in 
history with a memory good or evil, or good and evil, such as 





the Battle of Albuera, in which Beresford defeated Soult, 
the Battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, in which Wellington defeated 
Masséna, the storming of Badajos, and the victory of 
Salamanca. Mr. Fortescue traces and discusses all the 
military operations with his usual skill in analysis and 
description, but for the general reader it is more interesting 
to review the character of the armies and to try to picture 
the scenes and incidents of these two years of warfare. Mr. 
Fortescue has indeed one deficiency for his task. Throughout 
his work we have a feeling that he does not understand or 
care about the mass of the nation whose armies he describes. 
He moves among the regimental officers with as easy a 
familiarity and knowledge as Sir George Trevelyan displays 
in describing the coteries of the ruling class in the eighteenth 
century, but the soldiers come from a world which is dark 
to him. His work suffers in consequence, and the reader 
cannot help reflecting that it would often be more interesting 
to hear Cobbett on the mea in these armies than to hear 
Mr. Fortescue on the officers. This is a serious omission, 
and besides making his picture incomplete, it leads him from 
time to time into unfair judgments, for in considering how a 
man behaves in an emergency, it is necessary that we should 
know something about his ordinary life 

The impression that we get from Mr. Fortescue’s pages 
of the two armies is curiously similar, and this applies to 
all ranks. The generals in command in both cases complain 
of want of support from home; but the French complaint 
has far more substance than the British. Wellington’s 
difficulties under the Parliamentary system, which to some 
critics seem so overwhelming, were nothing to the difficulties 
that Napoleon’s jealousy created for his generals in the 
Peninsular. The most factious criticism in the House of 
Commons was harmless in comparison with Napoleon’s refusal 
to delegate authority, and his dread of putting any of his 
subjects in command of an army of three or four hundred 
theusand men. Let critics of Parliamentary institutions say 
what they choose. Wellington was infinitely more his own 
master than Masséna. 

In the course of these two years both armies had experi- 
ence of every form of warfare, including the most trying of 
all, retreat. Mr. Fortescue’s pages tend to show that neither 
army was proof against the temptations of success or the 
demoralizations of failure. Courage in facing numbers and 
hardships was conspicuous enongh. Both armies suffered 
great privations, the French perhaps more than the British ; 
Mr. Fortescue thus describes Masséna’s army at the 
end of the retreat to Salamanca, “‘ Masséna’s losses had been 
enormous. Sober calculation cannot rate them at a higher 
number than twenty-five thousand, or 38 per cent. of his 
total force, of which number about two thousand had fallen 
in action, about eight thousand were prisoners, and the 
remainder had perished from sickness and hunger. The 
mortality among the French horses was rather higher in 
proportion than that among their men; their waggons were 
reduced to a handful; and the French Army at large was 
without clothing, shoes, or ammunition, divided, discouraged, 
and demoralized.” Certain qualities that we speak of 
commonly as the qualities of a soldier seem to have been 
lacking in both armies in all ranks. Take the simple virtue 
of obedience. At a critical point in Masséna’s retreat to 
Salamanca, Ney flagrantly disregarded Masséna’s orders, 
while D’Erlon denied that Masséna had the right to give 
them. The case is matched on the other side by the conduct 
of three of Wellington’s generals in November, 1812, during 
the retreat from Burgos. Wellington had given orders for 
the Spaniards to cross a certain stream by the bridge, and 
the British to cross it by fords. Three of the Generals, 
Clinton, Stewart, and Dalhousie, decided that Wellington 
was unfit for his place, and without saying anything to him, 
arranged to lead their troops to the bridge. Wellington was 
kept waiting for the British forces, until suspecting what 
had happened, he galloped to the bridge to find the three 
divisions hopelessly blocked. As he told his secretary after 
wards: “ By God, it was too serious to say anything,” and 
the army had to be moved along the route chosen by the 
mutinous generals, which took up a great deal of time when 
time was precious, and made the march even more exhaust 
If Soult 
had shown a little more enterprise in following up the 
retreat, the consequences would have been disastrous. These 
are not isolated cases. 
eritical moment, Craufurd, 


ing to an army already tired out and despondent. 


On one occasion, again at a most 
who had been ordered to lead 
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the Light Division close in to Fuenteguinalo, marched for 
a few miles and then halted until daylight. Wellington 
had to wait a whole day in consequence, with Marmont 
bringing up his pursuing army in haste. “I am glad to 
see you safe,” Wellington remarked when Craufurd appeared 
in the late afternoon. “Oh! I was in no danger, I assure 
you,” answered Craufurd. ‘No, but I was through your 
conduct,” retorted the other. Craufurd was apparently sur- 
prised that Wellington was so “damned crusty.” Generals 
seem to have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of freedom, 
and Wellington himself thought it impossible to refuse leave 
to a general who merely wanted to go home and see his 
family. 

It is not surprising that discipline in the ranks was 
liable to disastrous collapse in moments of temptation, and 
the sack of Badajos is an ugly stain on our record. Welling- 
ton was unable to stop the riot of plunder and violence for 
three days. Some of the officers seem to have encouraged it 
in advance. It was a strange pandemonium. As Mr. Fortescue 
says, the British preferred the French to the Spaniards, the 
French preferred the British to the Spaniards or the Portu- 
guese, and the Spaniards detested all three. “It is probable 
that the bad characters of the four nations joined together 
heartily in barbarous maltreatment of the unhappy citizens. 
The only excuse for the men is that savage fighting had 
turned them all into wild beasts, and that few of them had 
seen either wine or wages for many weary weeks.” It is 
pleasant to turn from this picture to the “ unextinguishable, 
unexampled, and, I may say, incomprehensible valor of the 
British infantry,’’ which retrieved Beresford’s blunders at 
Albuera. The regiments who won this verdict from 
Wellington’s Adjutant-General were the East Kents, the 
Royal Welsh, the North Gloucesters, the Worcestershires, 
the Huntingdons, the Cumberlands, the Dorsets, the 
Northamptons, the Berkshires, and the West Middlesex. 
When we think of the homes from which these men had 
come, the way in which they had been treated, the methods 
by which many of them had been secured for the army, and 
trained in the army, it is difficult to see what kind of incen- 
tive to courage or to restraint their lives had offered. 
Wellington wrote bitterly about his armies, but the more 
we learn of the degradation into which the poor had been 
thrust by the rich at home, the more do we feel that there 
must be some amazing quality in human nature if the victims 
can display the virtues that saved the cause of the Peninsular. 





THE PLACE OF RUPERT BROOKE. 


“Selected Poems of Rupert Brooke.” (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir would be as interesting as it would be unprofitable to 
attempt to draw certain general inferences upon the condition 
of modern poetry from Rupert Brooke’s works. At the back 
of this volume (which apparently consists of about half the 
contents of his 1911 book and half of his 1914, without the 
addition of any unpublished poems) are the usual laudatory 
epilogues. “An indifference to the normal material upon 
which poets, good and bad, are apt to work from the outset, 
and in the shaping of which ultimately comes all poetry 
that is memorable,” says one of them of the earlier volume. 
“The poetry that shines and falls across them in one perfect 
and complete wave . . ”’ says another of the later. Now 
if this were true, we might be able to turn Brooke into a 
tendency, to make a little Tabard’s Inn of his verse, and 
observe what kind of travellers came out of it, how character 
istically and solemnly they took their journey, and whether 
they were likely to reach Canterbury. But the fact is that, 
in the first place, Brooke’s poetry pursued 
poetically abnormal nor heterodox ends. Occasionally and 
deliberately he did react from the magazine convention 

which merely showed that he was too sensitive to the maga 
zine or possibly to the romantic social demands made upon 
his personality 


neither 


But he was merely kicking his heels, as 
every young poet with stuff in him will, and then, when he 
really gets to work, His excesses could be 
paralleled over and over again from the Yellow Book and 
And his 
best work, as we shall mention later, is closely influenced by 
a tradition which has supplied some of the least known but 
most profound poetry of our literature 
to talk of 


forgets about it. 


from some of the eccentricities of our older poets 


In the second place, 
“one perfect and complete wave” in Brooke's 





verse is to talk nonsense. The tragic and premature occasion 
of his death has not done his reputation the good that the 
consequent publicity to his work was intended to do. 
Extravagant claims are simply an invitation to reaction from 
them, and that inevitable reaction will, equally with its 
opposite, fail to find the judicious mean in estimating him. 
For it is ultimately unjust to Brooke to forget that he has 
only written two diminutive volumes of verse, and those 
before he had anything like mastered his instrument. Not 
only that, but the actual sum that exists is, of itself, of 
an extremely uneven and unsteady quality. No, you cannot 
decide from a very few excellent poems to what extent the 
poet was shaping the future and to what extent he was shaped 
by it. 

All you can say is that, obviously, there were certain 
things he was not and was not going to be. He betrayed 
not the slightest inclination towards “Imagism”’ or its 
co-relative in poetic fact—realism in verse. Personality 
played far too great a part in his verse, but personality 
could see farther than them But there is something a little 
more positive than this. A point to observe about Brooke's 
poetry, and a point that saves him from being just a brilliant 
undergraduate of verse, is his preoccupation with quietness 
and with death. This, again, he owes to the past, and this, 
too, preserves his detachment from the chaos, distraction, 
and futility which have played such havoc in our ultra-modern 
letters. Further one cannot go. Brooke was not a great 
enough poet to guide the future of poetry away from wilful- 
ness and submergence in the present into the universal. And, 
even if he had been (and there is no saying what he 
might have done), things have changed so much since his 
death that the prosperity of all art is seen to depend upon 
no individual, however great, but upon the freedom and 
happiness of the community. Just as Militarism, Im- 
perialism, and allied words are admitted inappropriately into 
a good line of verse, so freedom is the foster-mother and 
tutor of fine poetry. 

The reader is, indeed, interested in Brooke’s verse, not so 
much as a presented whole, or achieved unity, but for the 
evidences of an internal conflict behind his poetic conception. 
An unfriendly but plausible verdict might find him rhetorical 
and self-conscious—concernad more with poetic gesture than 
with poetic truth. Lines such as these :— 

“*We are Earth’s best, that learnt her lesson here. 

Life is our ery. We have kept the faith!’ we said; 
‘We shall go down with unreluctant tread, 
Rose-crowned into the darkness!’ Proud we were, 
And laughed, that had such brave, true things to say 


—And then you suddenly cried and turned away.’ 
Or— 

“You came and quacked beside me in the wood. 

You said, ‘The view from here is very good!’ 

You said, ‘ It’s nice to be alone a bit!’ 

And, ‘ How the daye are drawing out!’ you said. 

You said, ‘The sunset’s pretty, isn’t it?’ 

By God! I wish—I wish that you were dead!”’ 
Phrases like “ the white tremendous daybreak’ and “ When 
you were you and the night was kind, and the woods were 
part of the heart of me’’—this kind of thing, if there were 
nothing else, would incline the sober-suited reader (especially 
if he were a critic of verse) to dismiss Brooke’s work as a 
flourish and an attitude 
sonality. 


the tine linen of a trumped-up pet 
And these are not the ouly examples. The others 
are not quite so obvious, and they are defended by an air 
of ease and gallantry that sits well on them 
there, if you look sharply. 
audience in the stalls 
dashing young poet. 
Fortunately, there is another Brooke—a Brooke with 
eyes not upon his poetic réle, but upon the poetic vision itself, 
impersonal, absolute, and eternal. And it is curious to 
observe how once he grasps that he belongs to poetry instead 
of poetry to him, he floats out upon the current of tradition 
Nor is that tradition far to seek; it is the 
lyric” 
philosophic spirit of the late Renaissance that presided with 


But they are 
And they are Brocke, with an 
performing what it expects of the 


| 
metaphysical 
of the seventeenth century that strange, erudite, 
such brooding intensity over tho marriage of Death and the 
Soul. 


perversities, so audacious its experiments and so pregnant 


It is impossible to imitate that poetry, so bare are its 


And there can be no doubt that its influence 
was the making of Brooke. 
to combat an encroaching self-consciousness that threatened 
him with the purely ornamental, or, 
the convention that came most conveniently to his hand 


its beauties 
It enabled him, in the first place, 


in other words, with 
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and, in the second place, to stimulate him to a philosophic 
meditation that penetrated and gave stability to his free and 
happy talent of versification. It is remarkable that his two 
or three best poems, and the few that follow at their heels, 
are all contemplations upon death: as if his personality were 
no longer futilely attracted to what it was, but to what it 
was going to be. But it carries its mark more definitely than 
this. We quote “ Heaven” :— 
“Fish (fly-replete, in depth of June, 
Dawdling away their wat’ry noon) 
Perches deep wisdom, dark or clear, 
Each secret fishy hope or fear. 
Fish say, they have their stream and pond; 
But is there anything Beyond? 
This life cannot be All, they swear, 
For how unpleasant, if it were! 
One may not doubt that, somehow good 
Shall come of Water and of Mud; 
And sure the reverent eye must see 
A Purpose in Liquidity. 
We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 
The future is not Wholly Dry. 
Mud unto Mud—Death eddies near— 
Not here the appointed End, not here! 
But somewhere beyond Space and Time, 
Is wetter water, slimier slime! 
And there (they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun, 
Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 
And under that Almighty Fin 
The littlest fish may enter in. 
Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 
Fish say, in the Eternal Brook. 
But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair; 
Fat caterpillars drift around, 
And Paradisal grubs are found; 
Unfading moths, immortal flies, 
And the worm that never dies. 
And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish.’’ 
In this charming poem (so extraordinarily seventeenth cen- 
tury) tha personality is no longer obtrusive. But it plays 
its part all the same—working its way nimbly into the poetic 
fabric, as a semi-comical, semi-playful chorus, understood 
rather than heard. The second poem is a sonnet which, for 
the sake of the sense, we must quote in full :— 
“Not with vain tears, when we’re beyond the sun, 
We'll beat on the substantial doors, nor tread 
Those dusty high-roads of the aimless dead 
Plaintive for Earth; but rather turn and run 
Down some close-covered by-way of the air, 
Some sweet low alley between wind and wind, 
Stoop under faint gleams, thread the shadows, find 
Some whispering ghost-forgotten nook, and there 
Spend in pure converse our eternal day. 
Think each in each, immediately wise ; 
Learn all we lacked before; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies ; 
And feel, who have laid our groping hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 
That is something beyond fancy and near the solemnity of 
true and burdened imagination. These, with a brilliant poem 
called “The Fish,” are Brooke’s best poems, though two or 
three others are not far behind. A great poet he certainly 
was not, and neither was he a versifier whistling with his 
hands in his pockets. Had he lived, he might have become 
the one or the other ; as it is, he stays somewhere between. 





THE WORLD’S GREAT MAN. 


‘*President Wilson: His Problems and his Policy.” 


By H. 
WILSON Harris. (Headley Bros. 5s. net.) 


Now that the United States has entered into the comity and 
enmity of Eurcpean nations, it is more important than ever 
that our people should have some clear understanding of the 
recent shaping of the internal and external policy of the 
Republic, and especially the part played in that shaping by 
its great President. Mr. Wilson Harris, in this thoroughly- 
informed and well-written volume, makes a most timely con- 
tribution to this understanding. Mr. Wilson came somewhat 
late in life into the wider field of practical politics. But 
his seven years’ service from the time of his election as 
Governor of New Jersey, has made his political career a 
mirror of all the great public events of his country. While 
a certain half-feigned contempt for “ professors” and cul- 
tured men in general prevails among the “practical” 
politicians of America, it is impossible to over-value the 





advantages which the principles imbibed from close study 
and reflection upon the history of his own and other coun- 
tries conferred npon Mr. Wilson, when he resigned the pre- 
sidency of Princetown University to enter the politics of one 
of the least reputable of the States of the Union, from the 
standpoint of public morals. It has been a point of cunning 
among the controllers of the more corrupt party-machines in 
America to secure for the higher offices, not men of their own 
kidney, but reputable greenhorns, whom they hope and 
expect to mould or coerce into subservience to their will. 
But occasionally they mistake their man, as in the case of 
Mr. Wilson, who spent his opening years as practical poli- 
tician in cleaning out the corrupt persons and practices of 
his State. If the New Jersey politicians had followed intel- 
ligently the career of their intended “tool” in his struggle 
with the trustees of his own University, they would have 
been more careful. For they had got hold of that 
rare human combination, a man of clear, intellectual convic- 
tions upon politics and public life, with sufficient persistence 
and plasticity to get his way. 

The creed with which Mr. Wilson entered public life 
was, in substance, that of the English Radical of the 
‘seventies, a creed far commoner in the educated classes of 


the Northern States to-day than in this country. 
He began as a Free Trader, a believer in competi- 
tion. He was distrustful of governmental  inter- 


ference in industry, anti-imperialist. anti-militarist, and 
non-interventionist in foreign policy. At the baso of 
an essentially laissez-faire position lay a burning belief in 
personal freedom. The profoundly interesting feature of 
Mr. Wilson’s public life has consisted in the modification and 
adaptation of principles, formed upon study of an obsolescent 
structure of society, to the new structure rapidly emerging 
in recent years. Mr. Harris is keenly alive to the significance 
of this process, both in Mr. Wilson’s domestic and foreign 
policy. Like most students of law and constitutional history, 
Mr. Wilson was imbued with political principles that were 
no longer adequate to the task of securing “ freedom.’’? When 
he was brought into close contact with the ruling economic 
forces of the time, he was driv2n to a far more drastic and 
more centralized governmental policy than accorded with his 
“democratic” traditions. The confederacy of powerful 
business interests, represented by tariffs, trusts, and money- 
power, had steadily encroached upon the real freedom of the 
American citizen. How to restore freedom of opportunity 
without going further than was necessary on the road to 
State Socialism, this was the task. Its performance involved 
a considerable amount of constructive legislation, which 
occupied the whole of Mr. Wilson’s first term as President, 
and incidentally brought a strengthening of the executive 
power. Tariff for revenue, a curbing of the power of trusts, 
and the establishment of federal reserve banks for the libera- 
tion and security of credit, brought him into direct conflicts 
with entrenched capitalism. He went just as far as he was 
compelled in order to break the power of private monopolies. 
To restore equal and free competition by destroying the 
oppressions and impediments set up by organized business 
interests was his aim, and the new legal machinery was 
adjusted to this purpose. Governmental control, not public 
ownership, was the method. No other, indeed, was possible, 
or will be possible, without a prior constitutional revolution. 
For the Federal Government cannot take, by its own action, 
the powers that may eventually be requisite for the nation- 
alization of great public utilities, such as railroads and other 
inter-state communications, mineral resources, banking, and 
the trust-controlled necessaries of life. 

In Mr. Wilson’s external, as in his domestic, policy, we 
see the old democratic principles bending, just as far as is 
found necessary, to the requirements of the new order of 
events. This is a very different sort of opportunism from 
that practised by certain Liberal statesmen in this country, 
who trim their sails to catch each changing breeze without 
the least regard to the direction it will carry them. Mr. 
Wilson is always after freedom, and all the opportunism he 
practices is directed to that goal. In domestic politics it 
has forced him to a diminution of State rights in direct 
contravention of the democratic tradition. In foreign affairs 


it has brought him into a larger abandonment, not merely 
of his personal and party policy, but of the fundamental 
statecraft of America during the whole of its career of 
Many of his fellow-countrymen have con- 
to escape 


independence. 


demned his tortuous efforts from active 
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“A NOVEL OF REAL POWER” 


is what the Saturpay Review calls 


WHAT LIES BENEATH 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT 
(WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON) 

“This is a novel of singular power and virility,” 
the Saturday Reviewer adds: ‘One of those books 
written with an intensity amounting almost to genius, 
which bite into the memory, and which it is impossible 
to forget. ... He lays bare the secrets of the human 
heart with absolute pitilessness. . . . It stands out 
as one of the best novels of the year.” 


OTHER STRONG NOVELS IN 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST 


THE PURCHASE PRICE 
By RIDGWELL 


(TENTH THOUSAND) 


INTERLUDE By S. P. B. MAIS 
(Second Edition) 


THE BIRD OF LIFE 
By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN 
THE HILLERWAY LETTERS 
By THOMAS COBB 


CULLUM 
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38. 6d. net 
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Poems by SIEGFRIED SASSOON Demy 8vo. 5s. net 


THE LOVERS 4 Story from neat Life 
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NEW WAR BOOKS 


THE TURNING POINT 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON Demy 8vo. 6s. net 


The BRITISH NAVY at WAR 


By G. MACNEILE DIXON Is. net 
“A tonic for pessimism.”—Daily Graphic. 


NEW FICTION 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 








6s. net 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN 
By CLEMENCE DANE (3rd Imp.) 5s. net 
BEEF, IRON and WINE 
By JACK LAIT 3s. 6d. net 
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By V. GOLDIE 5s. net 


LEWIS SEYMOUR **Vourn’” 


By GEORGE MOORE (2nd Imp.) 6s. net 
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National Council for Civil Liberties 
A Course of FOUR LECTURES 


on the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


to be delivered 


At 6 p-m. on FRIDAYS 
18th and 25th MAY, Ist and 8th JUNE 





in the 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


Lecturers and Subjects: 
Friday, 18th May H. W. NEVINSON on 
The Martyrs of Russian Freedom 
Friday, 25th May AYLMER MAUDE on 
Russia and its Pioneer Writers 
Friday, IstJune H. N. BRAILSFORD on 
Russia and the Society of Nations 
Friday, SthJune M. S. FARBMAN 0on 
A Democratic Russia 
Since the seating accommodation is limited, Tickets, price 1s. for each 


Lecture or 3s. for the course taken in advance, should be ordered at 
once from the Secretary, N.C.C.L., 22, Bride Lanc, London, E.C. 4 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
Third Edition in preparation 


CONRAD'S sry 


THE SHADOW LINE 


Crown S8vo, 5s, net 
“*The Shadow Line’ is literature, and great literature at 
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GARDENING FOR FOOD 


FOOD, FRUIT and FLOWERS 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Fully Llustrated. 5s. net 
A new gardening book, by a well-known authority, which 
deals with the subject as affected by present conditions. 


CANADA THE SPELLBINDER 
By LILIAN WHITING. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 32 Illustrations 6s. net 


A graphic description of the scenery and the modern activities 
of the great Dominion. 


SECOND EDITION 
CANADA IN WAR- PAINT 
By Capt. RALPH W. BELL. With Frontispiece by 
Bert Thomas 2s. 6d. net 
“A collection of sketches stimulated by a cheerful tempera- 
ment, an eye for the picturesque, and a ready sense of humour.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. See ne 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF 
MERCHANT SHIPS’ under 








International Law. Sq. Cr. 8vo. 48, 6d. net 
“It is at once timely, appropriate, and convincing.”—Lloyd’s 
List. {Second Edition 





ECOND EDITION 


By “ Alpha of the Plough ” 1s, net 

A recent addition to the Wayfarers’ Library containing a 

series of short, pithy, humorous essays about «verything except 
the war. 


““These essays are triumphs of personality.”’—Daily Chronicle 
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intervention in Mexico. Yet it seems to us that his 
State Secretary, Mr. Lane, presents a true case when he 
urges that “Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy has not been weak 
and vacillatory. It has been definite and consistent, firm 
and constructive. The policy of the United States towards 
Mexico is a policy of hope and of helpfulness ; it is a policy 
of Mexico for the Mexicans.’? No man has better realized 
than Mr. Wilson that “a foolish consistency is the bugbear of 
little minds.” In the Mexican question, as in the still greater 
issue of intervention in the European war, he has stooped 
to conquer. Freedom, as he saw the case up to this year, 
was best served by non-intervention. The open declaration 
by Germany of war upon “ the freedom of the seas” turned 
the scale in favor of an intervention which Mr. Wilson took 
the utmost care to associate with his wider conception of the 
duty of his country towards the largest cause of freedom— 
viz., freedom from future war. By making the entry of 
America into European affairs part and parcel of a proposal 
for constructive internationalism, Mr. Wilson has not so 
much broken as extended the great tradition of American 
policy. For he has shown how that great experiment in 
human freedom, which America has been so long conducting, 
now requires the wider field of a Society of Nations for its 
scope. Just as the closer reticulation of human activities and 
interests beyond the boundaries of the Single State compels 
the modern American in pursuit of freedom to strengthen 
and extend his own Federal Government, so a contemporary 
growth of international co-operation and competition 
demands a similar enlargement of the governmental area. 
An exceedingly interesting chapter in Mr. Harris’s book 
deals with the reaction of this new foreign policy upon the 
Monree Doctrine, and with the important movement towards 
a pan-American confederacy which has been so skilfully con- 
ducted during the last two years, disarming the suspicions 
and hostility which Mr. Roosevelt’s assumptions of suzerainty 
had evoked. 

Mr. Harris’s analysis of the results of the voting last 
November sheds interesting light upon the local and other 
distribution of public opinion in America, upon which much 
may depend, not merely for the further conduct of the war, 
but for the terms of settlement. Perhaps the most important 
general fact is that Mr. Wilson is essentially the representa- 
tive of the West, and that the numerical and _ political 
strength of the West is constantly increasing. Now the 
sentiment of the West will make strongly for a moderate 
peace, and for such conditions of future security as will not 
drag America too far from her ancient moorings. 

On certain particular, but not unimportant, results of 
last November’s election we have the following com- 
mentary :— 

“It is clear that all the speculations on the effect of 
the women’s vote and the hyphenated vote were superfluous. 
The women voted one way in one State and the opposite way 
in another. ‘The hyphenated electors did the same. ‘The 
Progressives evidently voted Republican in the Eastern 
States, but in the West they must have given considerable 
support to Mr. Wilson. There is some evidence of a trans- 
ference of votes, as compared with 1912, from the Socialist 
to the Democratic candidate.”’ 

Once more, the Presidential Election illustrates how some 
slight point of tactics may determine the destiny of a nation 
and a world. For if Mr. Hughes had not been misled into 
slighting the Progressive Leader in California, he would 
almost certainly have been in occupation of the White House 
to-day instead of Mr. Wilson. 


IRRELEVANCE. 


“A Diversity of Creatures.” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


By RupyArRD KIPLING. 


Wuatever the quality of Mr. Kipling’s work—and ample 
experience of it shows that it can be almost as good as it 
is bad—there is no doubt of his reputation with the public. 
He is the artist of instant, modern, brutal, hammer-like 
REALITY. It is for that the public believes in him, and 
for that the public buys him and reads him. To 
them, he is as much the Real Thing as a newspaper. And 
80, since cumulative and irresistible evidence to the con- 
trary makes not the faintest impression upon so tenacious 
an idea, “A Diversity of Creatures”’ will, no doubt, merely 
strengthen it. And yet the one, the only vivid, conviction 
gathered into the mind upon reading Mr. Kipling’s new 





volume of short stories, is that it reflects a world of shadow 
and make-believe. The book, as one would expect it to, 
deals exclusively with modern people, the most solid of 
modern people, our soldiers, schoolboys, politicians, finan- 
ciers, and soon. Butfairyland Mr. Kipling manages to make 
it, and a fairyland rather of gargoyles than sylphs at that. 
Such an effect, unfortunately, is rot a victory of art. The 
things that these people do and say, and the way they do and 
say them, appear in a kind of unrelated unco-ordinated phan- 
tasy. The queer slang Mr. Kipling uses only helps the illu- 
sion, as a gesture helps the rhetorician. Indeed, we feel at 
the end that normal (not average) people not only do not do 
or think such things, but that it is very well for the meaning 
of life that they do not. 

It is difficult to discover what occasions this impresssion 
of irrelevance. Genius you may call an irrelevance, because 
it is governed not by the human and social laws we appre- 
hend but by the eternal laws we don’t. But in “ A Diversity 
of Creatures,” genius is not the solution. It is rather, 
perhaps, the extraordinary standards of being by which 
Mr. Kipling’s characters live and move. For in all his prose, 
we are conscious of a certain strangeness, an outlandishness 
removed from the huinan equation. But his earlier steries 
are related with such force and pungency ; are at the service 
of so masterly a style—abrupt and heavy with meaning— 
that our bewilderment is swallowed up in sheer admiration 
at Mr. Kipling’s grasp of artistic precision. Indeed, the 
frequent disagreeableness, coarseness, and stupidity of the 
figures who hunt and make love and rag and boast in his 
pages, and, in true Junker fashion, despise everybody in the 
world but themselves—the dislike we feel for them is 
really an oblique but extremely pointed compliment to Mr. 
Kipling’s art. What an artist! we exclaim, who can draw 
such sermons from such stones, wro can pipe and make 
such stockish people dance to him! But “A Diversity of 
Creatures,” as we said, is different. In the first place, they 
are not diverse at all. Miss Sperrit, who talks of nothing 
but hunting, is the relation of our old friend Stalky, who 
appears twice as an Army ragger and as a_ schoolboy 
learning Latin. Mr. Woodhouse, in “The Village that 
Voted,”’ is the kinsman of Eustace Arnott, who commands 
the Aerial Board of Control, whose fleet is in commission 
(A.D: 2065) to keep the planet free of crowds, in an era 
when the devastating experiences of the past have cured man- 
kind once and for all of democracy. The army officers who 
appear more than once are cousins of the same family—a 
family which to a severely critical eye appears to justify 
its existence by writing letters to the “ Morning Post.” 
Miss Mary Postgate, who (her actual deed is happily a little 
obscure) seems to put out a German airman’s eye with a red- 
hot poker, is perhaps outside the pale. But there they 
are—an irrelevant family which has no more to do either 
with the serious business of the world or its spiritual adven- 
tures or even its intelligent kindliness than a racehorse. 

And they stay helpless under this handicap, 
often so brilliantly, so incredibly ‘surmounted in his 


earlier work. Mr. Kipling’s Kipling is not what 
it was. He still has snatches of that peculiarly 
elliptical baldness in language which strikes out 


quick flames of suggestion, and makes us too often regret 
the monotony of his subject-matter. But these stories with 
no more than a remnant of Mr. Kipling’s old imaginative 
tang in them, with a group of characters physically but not 
emotionally alive, with a diminished power of narrative and 
a hard, cold, strictly limited apprehension of life, are liable 
to be wearisome. Strikingly ingenious they still are, and of 
a force not yet spent. But you cannot get away from that 
impression of only a partially interesting irrelevance. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Gospel of Consolation: University and Cathedral 
Sermons.” By WILLIAM DANKs, late Canon of Canterbury. 
(Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue late Canon Danks was a clergyman of a type which, 
though not prominent in, is characteristic of, the Church of 
England, and is one of its distinctive elements of strength. 
The impression left by Mr. Major’s Memoir, prefixed to 
these Sermons, is singularly attractive: we note the large 
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The Head 
of the House 


—awake as never before to his or her 
responsibilities not only as a private citizen 
but also as a member of the body politic 
—is nowadays disposed to lend a ready 
ear to admonition and advice from duly 
qualified Authority, and is loyally resolved 
to act pro bono publico so far as possible. 


It is a patriotic duty to economise in 
food and fuel—but it is no less a public 
duty to destroy all animal and vegetable 
refuse, when it has been “rendered down” 
and everything usable conserved, by 
burning it. Such refuse is a hot-bed of 
disease: it putrefies, and offers a tempt- 
ing breeding-ground for flies, and these 
become the carriers of organisms which 
they deposit on food or clothing and thus 
distribute multifarious infections far and 
wide. 


Medical Officers of Health with one 
voice condemn the utterly insanitary dust- 
bin—which, now that the dustman’s visits 
are so few and far between, is more than 
ever a “nuisance” in the most sinister 
sense of the word. The old coal-range 
with its uncleanness of another kind is 
giving place, in the kitchen of to-day, to 
the dirt and labour-saving Gas Cooker. 
How then to dispose of one’s rubbish in 
the only way compatible with public 
decency and health ? 

Two economical and perfectly efficient 
methods are available—both due to the 
enlightened enterprise of the Gas Under- 
takings of Great Britain and America. 

One is by the use of a small coke stove 
which is primarily a water-heater, but, 
secondarily, a dirt-destructor that reduces 
any sort of refuse to a clean and innocuous 
ash. The other is by installation of the 
Gas Incinerator—a gas-heated “ crema- 
torium,” in which all kinds of rubbish can 
be similarly reduced to ashes with an 
expenditure of only. just so much fuel as 
is consumed in the few moments of actual 
incineration. 

Where either of these appliances is 
used, the dustbin becomes indeed a 
receptacle for dust, and may await the 
dustman’s never so infrequent visits with 
impunity. 

Householders ave invited to consult the 
Secretary of the British Commercial 
Gas Association, 47, Victoria Street, 


Westminster, SW. 
r 318. 



























































SERMAIZE—Unloading Hospital Sections, Aug., 1915. 


THE 


SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR 
has raised ONE HUNDRED. AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
for its maintenance. It is carried on 
by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, 
in HOLLAND, and in the GOVERN- 
MENT of SAMARA in distant 
RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 
a week, and it asks for financial support 
from the general public. 

We are giving Medical and Nursing 
Help in a considerable number of our 
Stations, accompanied by the provision 
of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood 
huts we are building in France, the 
timber for which is provided by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

We are supplying help to restart the 
Farming Industry with necessary seeds 
and farming implements in localities 
devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 


In Holland we have provided shelter 
and help in a variety of ways, as well as 
occupation for the refugees from Belgium, 
who are located there. 

In Russia we have established Relief 
Centres, where clothing and other 
necessaries are distributed, and where 
industries, including spinning, weaving, 
and knitting are organised for the benefit 
of the destitute people who have no one 
else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF THE PUBLIC IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Contributions may be sent to Miss A. 
RUTH FRY, the Honorary Secretary 
to the War Victims Relief Committee at 
the office at 
Ethelburga House, 91, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C., 
who will gladly furnish any further 
information that may be desired, 
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humanity of the man, the absence of professionalism, the 
union of feeling and intelligence with aptitude for affairs. 
He was what is called a Liberal Churchman; and his 
Liberalism was—what Liberalism is not always—the outcome 
of a profoundly Liberal temper. He was many-sided: 
“T remember (a friend writes) his great administrative and 
business capacities, his enormous influence with men, his 
joy in Norman Shaw’s beautiful church, his intense dislike 
of voluntaryism and defence of endowments, his brilliant 
attack upon Liberationists, his hatred of Ecclesiasticism, 
and, occasionally, of Ecclesiastics, his wide reading, his 
humanism, his unconventional ways of speech, above all, his 
perpetual flow of humor.’’ The reader of the Sermons col- 
lected in this volume will regret that a larger field for the 
exercise of his influence, both as a man and a preacher, was 
not found. 
* & & 


“Lord Edward: A Study in Romance.” By KATHARINE 


TYNAN. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In Lord Edward FitzGerald Mrs. Hinkson has an 
engaging subject, and her book is worthy of its theme. Not 
even his opponents or those who still hold that his 


rebellion was without justification can deny either the 
nobility of Lord Edward FitzGerald’s character or the 
romance of his career. Mrs. Hinkson’s book is largely made 
up of extracts from the biographies, diaries, and correspon- 
dence of the FitzGerald family, notably those of Lord 
Edward’s mother and sisters. She has arranged these so 
deftly that the reader becomes intimate with Lord Edward 
FitzGerald, and is enabled to see him in his family life, 
as well as to understand the motives which led him, first, 
to share the ideals of the French Revolutionary leaders and 
of Paine, whose lodging he shared in Paris, and, finally, 
to join the United Irishmen and to encourage the movement 
for armed rebellion. Few Irish writers could treat of Lord 
Edward FitzGerald with anything like coldness. To Mrs. 
Hinkson he appears as an undoubted hero, and this, com- 
bined with her able use of the documents she employs, gives 
life and animation to her biography. It deserves the 
attention of every student of Irish history. 
* i * 

Memories of Eton Sixty Years Ago.” By A. C. AINGER. 

(Murray, 9s. net.) 

A cOoLLEcTION of books about the history and associa- 
tions of Eton would run to something like eight hundred 
volumes, and almost every year adds to the number. Mr. 
Ainger’s book forms a connecting link between that of Mr. 
Arthur Coleridge’s on Eton in the ‘forties and those of 
Mr. Gilbert Coleridge and Mr. Eric Parker, who have given 
a chronicle of the years from 1870 to 1890. One of the 
characteristics of the older period is the narrow range of 
subjects taught in the school. Until 1851 mathematics were 
completely excluded, and it was not until 1868 that the 
study had won a position in any way comparable with that 
of the classics. Athletics come in for a fair share of notice 
from Mr. Ainger, and he mentions the greater degree of 
specialization which makes it impossible to win distinction 
both on the river and in the cricket field, whereas in 1859 
Montagu Lubbock was in the Eight and the Eleven. It is 
impossible to deal in a short notice with the many aspects 
of Eton life on which Mr. Ainger touches. His book is 
pleasantly written, and while it is of special interest to 
Etonians, it conveys to others something of the atmosphere 
of the school and the attachment it calls forth. 

* - * 
“At the War.” By Lord Norruciirre. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net.) 

Loxp Norructirre’s book “At the War” is being sold for 
charitable purposes. The profits are being given to the Red 
Cross funds, and that alone might predispose a reader in 
its favor. But it has merits which enable it to bear com- 
parison with the work of almost anyone on the war. It 
consists of sketches on different aspects of the war at 
different places. There are impressions of Haig, Joffre, 
Cadorna, sketches from Reims and Verdun, articles from 
Gorizia and the Carso; and some glimpses of the neutrals’ 
point of view as gathered in Switzerland and Spain. They 
have this quality—they are simple and direct. They make 
no pretence at giving what war correspondents daily fail to 
give ; and in this way they serve a purpose in filling in many 
of the finer lines of the war. 





The GBieek in the itp. 


ALTHOUGH in the judgment of many, diplomatic and other 
reports from Germany, Russia, and Scandinavia point rather 
strongly in a peace direction, feeling on the Stock Ex- 
change has been predominantly pessimistic, owing mainly 
to a depression in Russian securities, and to a further depre- 
ciation in the value of the rouble, which on Thursday 
stood at only 177 roubles to the £10 note. The value of 
the rouble before the war, it will be remembered, was 
about 2s. Grand Trunks have been adversely affected by 
the Canadian Railways Commission’s Report. Money is 
in demand and rates are a little higher both for short loans 
and discounts. Mr. Bonar Law’s statement about the rate 
of expenditure on Wednesday afternoon was an unpleasant 
surprise, and reports of widespread unrest among the muni- 
tion workers help to account for the subdued tone of the 
City. Consols, however, have been very firm. 


Tue Canapian Raitway Commission’s Report. 

The majority report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the position of Canadian Railways makes some 
sweeping recommendations, the most important of which is 
that the Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, Canadian 
Northern, the Intercolonial, and the Transcontinental Rail- 
ways be merged into one system under the control of an 
independent board of trustees incorporated as a company. 
The minority report disagrees with this policy as constitut- 
ing an unfair competition with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and adding 1,000,000,000 dollars to the debt of Canada. 
The majority report criticizes the London Board of the 
Grand Trunk, while the management of the Canadian 
Northern also comes in for criticism. As regards the Grand 
Trunk the Commissioners say that they are forced to the 
conclusion that “the control of an important Canadian Com- 
pany should be in Canada, but this cannot be secured as 
long as the Grand Trunk is owned by shareholders in Eng- 
land. We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
control of the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific should 
be surrendered into the hands of the people of 
Canada, and the Chairman of the Grand Trunk should 
be informed that this is the only condition on which the 
Government would be prepared to relieve the Company of 
the obligations which the Company has incurred in respect 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific.” Holders of Grand Trunk 
Stocks will be rather puzzled as to how they stand. The 
Ordinary Stock has never received a dividend, while the 
Third Preference has had nothing since 24 per cent. in 1913. 
It is, however, unlikely that anything will be done until 
after the war, and shareholders may be sure that the 
Canadian Government will at least treat them with justice. 


Bascock & Witcox. 

A very successful year is recorded by Babcock & Wilcox, 
the well-known boiler-inaking and engineering firm, in their 
report for the year 1916. Manufacturing profits increased by 
£87,700, but, owing to much larger payments for income-tax 
net profits were only £41,800 higher. The following is a 
summary of results for the last four years :— 


1913. 1914 1915 1916. 

Manufacturing Profit (less £ £ £ £ 
Depreciation) ee +» 452,000 ... 421,000 434,200 ... 522,000 
Net Profit ... is sae 446,100 ... 402,900 ... 396,600 ... 438,300 
Reserve, &c. 160,000 ... 160,000 ... 160,000 ... 160,000 
Dividends ... 276,300 ... 247,300 ... 263,900 264,000 
Ordinary Rate 16 p.c 14 p.c. 15 p.c. 15 p.c 


Manufacturing profits are arrived at after providing an 
unstated amount for depreciation. That this has been in 
past years on a generous basis can be seen from the balance- 
sheet, which clearly reflects the strength of the company’s 
position. Income tax absorbed £122,100 in 1916, as against 
£72,000 in the previous year. The allocation to reserve 
and pension fund were unchanged at £150,000 and £10,000 
respectively, and the dividend on the ordinary shares at 15 
per cent. is the same as in 1915. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that it is paid free of income tax, the distribution is 
really higher. After payment of the dividends, the balance 
carried forward is increased by £14,300. The yield on the 
ordinary shares at the present quotations is about 54 per 
cent., free of income tax. 
LucELLUM. 














